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THE    MAKING   OF   PICT- 
URES. 

I. 

THE    BEGINNINGS    OF  ART  TRAINING. 

HOW  are  pictures  made  ?  What  are  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  obtained  ?  What 
are  those  processes  called  ?  And  how  shall  we  rec- 
ognize them  ? 

All  these  questions  are  very  interesting  to  many 
people.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  not  somewhat 
interesting  to  all  people ;  for  from  the  baby  who 
watches  eagerly  while  its  mother  draws  a  miracu- 
lous bird  on  its  slate,  to  the  amateur  and  critic  who 
refreshes  himself  with  the  last  "  example  of  French 
art,"  the  picture  appeals  to  an  innate  love  of  picto- 
rial representation  in  the  human  race.  A  picture 
is  Hijjjji^Lj^rief   and   charming   way  of  telling  a 
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Story !  A  picture  may  recall  the  past,  or  glorify 
the  present,  or  predict  the  future ;  and  all  within 
the  compass  of  one  glance  of  the  eye ! 

It  has  always  been  so ;  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  so ;  while  in  the  period  in 
which  we  live,  when  mechanical  adjustments  and 
scientific  processes  have  varied  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining pictures,  and  multiplied  their  number  almost 
infinitely,  a  very  large  part  of  the  education  of  our 
country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pictures.  They  are 
found  in  all  directions  :  magazines  are  profusely 
illustrated ;  books  and  papers  are  full  of  them ; 
the  photograph,  the  lithograph,  the  engraving,  are 
produced  in  enormous  quantities  ;  in  short,  we  live 
in  a  world  of  pictures,  and  consciously,  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  are  receiving  numberless  impressions 
from  them.  It  is  these  impressions  which,  as  I 
have  just  said,  educate  us  ;  for  all  sorts  of  ideas 
regarding  men  and  things  find  their  way  to  our 
minds  through  seeing  pictures  which  represent  what 
is  going  on  in  life. 

Now  just  at  this  point  I  want  to  ask  the  forbear- 
ance of  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  waiting  impa- 
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tiently  to  be  told  of  the  processes  by  which  pictures 
are  produced,  while  I  say  a  few  preliminary  words 
on  the  subject  of  pictures  as  such. 

Have  you  not  often  noticed  that  in  seeking  in- 
formation the  first  questions  are  sometimes  asked 
last  ?  And  would  you  not  think  that  perhaps  in 
this  case,  before  we  ask  what  is  the  difference 
between  an  oil-painting  and  a  water-color,  or  be- 
tween an  etching  and  a  wood-cut,  we  might  rea- 
sonably inquire  what  a  picture  is,  to  begin  with  ? 
or  whether  every  picture  is  a  work  of  art  ?  and, 
once  more,  what  is  meant  by  a  "  work  of  art "  ? 

It  strikes  me  that  these  are  not  easy  questions 
to  answer ;  and  yet  the  answers  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  training  in  the  study  of  art :  and 
those  who  are  to  form  the  "  intelligent  public  " 
'>^ust  be  enabled  to  criticize  pictures  because  they 
have  learned  to  know  what  goes  to  make  pictures. 
In  other  words,  without  knowledge  there  can  be  no 
criticism  ;  and  again,  without  knowledge  there  can 
be  no  intelligent  enjoyment.  Forgetting  this,  not 
only  boys  and  girls,  but  men  and  women,  are  fond 
of  thinking  and  saying  that  they  are  born  with  a 
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natural  power  of  being  critics  in  art  matters.  They 
will  tell  you  glibly,  in  the  galleries  and  museums, 
that  this  is  good,  and  that  is  bad ;  and  when  you 
ask  "  Why  ?  "  you  will  often  find  that  it  is  because 
they  like  one,  and  dislike  the  other ;  thus  making 
an  amusing  blunder  in  mistaking  narrow,  personal 
preference  for  broad,  abstract  judgment.  No  ;  in 
art  as  in  morals  or  mathematics,  if  you  will,  there 
are  great  laws  to  go  by  ;  and  it  is  very  stupid  and 
very  silly  not  to  try  and  understand  these  laws,  if 
one  intends  to  look  at  pictures  and  to  speak  of 
them  intelligently.  So  let  us  return  to  our  little 
list  of  questions,  and  ask  again,  "  What  is  a  pict- 
ure?" A  picture,  by  means  .^  form  and  color, 
and  light  and  shade,  represents  things  or  ideas,  or 
both.  But  is  every  picture  a  work  of  art }  No. 
What  then  is  a  work  of  art  ? 

Before  I  answer  this  last  question,  let  me  use 
an  illustration.  Suppose  some  one  were  telling  a 
story  of  two  men  hoeing  in  a  field  ?  suppose  next, 
to  make  the  story  plain  to  the  eye,  some  one  made 
a  drawing  of  two  men  with  their  hoes ;  this  would 
be  a  picture  ;  and  any  one  who  could  draw  cor- 
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rectly  the  figures  of  men  using  their  hoes  could 
make  such  a  picture  as  this.  Now  suppose,  once 
more,  that  another  man  drew  a  picture  with  the 
same  subject  —  just  the  two  men  hoeing ;  but  when 
you  looked  at  this  picture,  you  saw  something  that 
the  story  had  said  nothing  of  :  you  saw,  perhaps,  that 
the  men  looked  very  sad  and  weary,  as  if  they  had 
been  working  a  long  time,  and  as  if  their  fathers 
had  worked  before  them ;  or  you  saw  that  they 
looked  brave  and  earnest,  as  if  they  meant  to  help 
the  world  along  by  the  work  they  were  faithfully 
doing ;  you  saw,  in  short,  that  the  second  picture 
had  become  different  from  the  first,  and  the  differ- 
ence lay  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  drew  the  • 
second  one  had  not  only  seen  two  men  working,  and 
drawn  them,  but  he  had  felt  something  about  the 
meaning  of  their  labor,  and  had  expressed  this 
feeling  in  his  drawing  also. 

Now  this  second  picture  would  be  what  is  called 
a  "  work  of  art ;  "  and  the  person  who  could  make 
it  would  be  called  an  artist. 

Does  not  this  give  you  a  clue  to  what  is  said  to 
be  the  mystery  of  art  ?  that  in  some  strange  way 
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one  should  be  able  to  express  on  canvas  or  paper, 
not  only  what  one  sees,  but  also  what  one  thinks 
and  feels  about  what  one  sees  ?  And  as  you  con- 
sider the  matter  and  try  to  understand  it,  I  am  sure 
you  will  perceive  that  two  things  go  to  make  art- 
work :  nature,  or  the  world  of  objects,  and  man,  or 
the  world  of  thought  and  feeling. 

When  the  artist  looks  at  nature,  he  sees  what 
other  people  see,  and  he  sees  also  what  they  miss, 
or  see  but  dimly  ;  and  so  he  is  enabled  to  interpret 
or  reveal  nature  more  fully  to  the  general  eye.  It 
was  said  of  Turner,  the  great  English  landscape 
painter,  that  he  could  paint  a  fissure  in  the  side  of 
a  mountain  so  that  you  seemed  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  whole  Alpine  Range  ;  while  it  is  true 
also  of  all  renowned  portrait  painters  that  the  faces 
they  drew  revealed  secrets  of  life  and  character — 
showed  what  the  men  were,  as  well  as  how  they 
looked. 

You  perceive  in  all  this  that  art  is  no  mere  imi- 
tator. Imitation  carried  to  perfection  would  re- 
sult in  complete  deception  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  object  of  art  than  this,  its  first 
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purpose  being  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  truth  and 
of  beauty.  A  clever  imitation  produces  sometimes  a 
sort  of  cheap  surprise  or  admiration,  but  it  is  soon 
found  to  be  but  a  fraud  at  best ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  it  adds  nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  as 
it  repeats  exactly  what  was  known  before. 

Say  to  yourselves,  then,  to  begin  with,  "All 
good  art,  all  fine  art,  will  have  a  revelation  for 
me, "  and  set  yourselves  to  find  it,  yes,  to  demand 
it. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  artist  to 
see  further  and  to  understand  what  he  sees  better 
than  others.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  artist  must 
be  able  to  express  what  he  sees  according  to  cer- 
tain recognized  laws :  the  laws  of  composition,  of 
form,  of  color,  of  chiaro-oscuro  (or  light  and  shade). 
Simple  as  a  picture  may  seem  to  be,  the  making  of 
it  involves  careful  and  intelligent  obedience  to  all 
these  laws  ;  while  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  and  to 
understand  pictures  must  know  somewhat  of  these 
laws  also. 

The  law  of  composition  involves  all  that  has  to 
do  with  the  design  or  purpose  of  the  picture,  and 
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just  where  the  object  or  objects  shall  be  placed 
with  relation  to  each  other.  Composition  regulates 
the  selection  as  well  as  the  position  of  objects  ;  is 
the  guide  to  unity  or  harmory  of  design ;  is,  in 
brief,  the  plan  or  scheme  on  which  the  picture  is 
built.  By  the  rules  of  composition,  one  learns  not 
only  where  a  picture  should  begin,  but  where  it 
should  end ;  how  much  of  "  suggestion  "  there  may 
be  in  certain  details,  how  much  actual  fact.  As, 
for  example,  in  a  picture  of  a  dog  walking  in  a  road, 
the  road  might  be  cut  abruptly  by  the  frame,  and 
yet  it  would  not  hinder  our  understanding  that  the 
road  went  on  ;  but  if  the  dog's  tail  were  cut  off  in 
like  manner  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  distressed 
uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of  the  tail  at  all ; 
and  this  would  be  a  fault  in  the  composition  or  in- 
telligent plan  of  the  work. 

The  law  of  form  follows,  or  indeed  is  almost  one 
with  that  of  composition.  Form  is  the  structure  or 
verity  of  that  which  is  represented ;  by  its  use  the 
character  of  objects  is  expressed,  their  action,  their 
import ;  and  a  mastery  of  form  is  essential  to  great- 
ness or  distinction  in  art. 
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Hand  in  hand  with  these  great  laws  runs  the  law 
of  perspective,  which  by  the  use  of  certain  lines, 
and  the  making  of  certain  deductions,  enables  the 
artist  to  give  distance,  space,  or  volume,  such  as 
we  see  in  the  outer  world,  on  a  perfectly  flat  sur- 
face. By  perspective  the  artist  can  represent  great 
stretches  of  country,  miles  on  miles  of  sea  or  sky, 
within  the  compass  of  a  square  foot,  or  less  ;  can 
lead  the  eye  of  the  beholder  along  from  point  to 
point  till  what  is  called  the  "  vanishing  period  "  is 
reached,  just  as  it  would  be  in  nature  if  we  were 
looking  across  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  law  by 
which  this  is  done  is  simple  and  exact ;  the  means 
of  illustration  are  complicated,  and  almost  infinite 
in  variety. 

Light  and  shade  also  play  great  part  in  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  picture.  Out  of  doors  the  ad- 
justment of  light  is,  to  begin  with,  simple  ;  because 
there  is  but  one  sun  and  inevitably  light  proceeds 
from  that  one  direction.  But  as  every  object  upon 
which  the  sun  shines  becomes  in  its  turn  a  reflector, 
there  are  vastly  many  side-lights  and  cross-lights, 
all  of  which  have  to  be  studied  and  understood. 
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By  skilful  handling  of  light  and  shade  many  of  the 
most  fascinating  results  in  pictures  are  obtained, 
brilliant  contrasts,  picturesque  effects,  and  a  thou- 
sand charming  variations  of  the  same  objects.  If 
you  accustom  yourself  to  look  for  these  effects  in 
art  or  in  nature,  you  will  soon  begin  to  comprehend 
their  meaning  and  their  scope ;  and  through  an 
understanding  of  light  and  shade  you  will  more 
readily  learn  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  color. 

Does  it  sound  very  strange  to  you  that  I  speak  of 
color  as  something  difficult  and  remote  ?  We  know, 
to  be  sure,  that  even  little  children  and  very  igno- 
rant people  are  said  to  love  color ;  and  this  I  do 
not  dispute.  But  I  want  you  to  try  and  see  what 
color  really  is.  Scientifically,  you  will  have  learned 
that  all  combinations  proceed  from  the  triple  ray  — 
red,  yellow,  blue  ;  but  in  art  there  are  other  and 
profounder  laws.  Remember  how  little  we  dis- 
criminate in  our  use  of  words,  so  far  as  color  is  con- 
cerned. We  say  red  lips  and  red  sealing-wax. 
Put  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  at  your  lips,  and  see 
if  they  look  alike.  Lay  a  green  leaf  on  a  bit  of 
green  ribbon,  and  note  the  difference.     Think  of 
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the  meaning  of  colors  also  ;  in  short,  begin  at  once 
to  wonder  a  little  over  this  most  subtle  law  in  art, 
the  law  of  color.  Ask  yourself  and  ask  others 
questions  regarding  it ;  ^^o  you  may  some  day  get 
answers  which  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 


ll. 

HOW  THE  ARTIST   GETS    "MATERIAL.' 

IN  the  making  of  pictures  the  first  practical  con- 
sideration is  the  maker ;  that  is  the  artist,  by 
whose  thought  and  labor  pictures  are  produced. 
But  the  artist  must  have  "  material  "  with  which  to 
work,  and  for  this  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  two 
things  are  necessary  ;  the  world  of  objects,  and  the 
power  to  represent  these  objects  with  intelligence 
and  feeling.  This  means  long  and  devoted  labor, 
whether  in  the  schools  or  in  more  casual  and  per- 
sonal ways,  and  it  is  never  labor  done  ;  the  study  of 
art  begins  and  goes  on  and  has  no  end,  for  there 
is  always  more  to  know. 

So  far  as  the  beginning  is  concerned,  let  us  take 
by  the  hand  the  boy  who  wishes  to  become  an  ar- 
tist, and  go  with  him  in  his  search  for  the  where- 
withal of  art.     First,  he  must  learn  how  to  draw ; 

i8     - 
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and  for  this  purpose  he  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  try 
and  represent  the  thing  he  sees.  Everything  he 
sees,  so  far  as  the  simple  and  familiar  objects 
which  surround  our  daily  life  are  concerned,  the 
dog,  the  cat,  all  the  things  which  move,  as  well  as 
all  the  things  which  stand  still,  the  trees  and  the 
fences,  the  cups  and  saucers  —  all  are  interesting, 
all  are  instructive.  Of  course  they  may  look  ridic- 
ulous when  first  drawn,  because  to  begin  with  chil- 
dren think  they  can  draw  a  thing  till  they  try  ;  and 
then  they  find  that  before  one  can  draw  well,  the 
eye  and  the  mind  and  the  hand  must  all  be  trained. 
The  eye  must  be  trained  to  see,  the  mind  to  un- 
derstand, the  hand  to  act.  These,  the  eye,  and 
mind,  and  hand,  are  our  tools,  which  must  be 
brought  by  constant  exercise  into  splendid  work- 
ing order.  When  a  child  draws  a  picture  of  a  ship 
and  leaves  out  the  bowsprit,  or  makes  the  masts 
too  short,  he  has  not  really  seen  the  object  he  at- 
tempted to  draw.  He  thought  he  saw  it ;  he  did 
see  part  of  it ;  but  he  failed  to  see  all  of  it.  Only 
the  eyes  which  are  constantly  looking  can  learn  to 
see  perfectly.     It  was  once  said  to  an  artist  who 
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made  very  beautiful  pictures  of  animals,  that  the 
cows  he  painted  were  masterly.  "  That,"  he  re- 
plied, "  is  because  I  have  made  two  thousand 
studies  of  cows  !  " 

Our  art-student  will  need  long-continued  study 
in  schools,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  master.  In 
America  more  than  in  Europe  is  this  necessary,  be- 
cause here  we  have  so  little  of  the  best  art-work 
round  about  us.  The  great  examples  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  do  not  surround  us  here, 
teaching  their  silent  lessons,  witnessing  to  beauty, 
and  revealing  the  methods  by  which  great  artists 
achieved  success  ;  and  there  is  great  loss  in  this,  for 
in  all  departments  of  learning,  what  has  been  done 
is  a  guide  to  what  there  is  still  to  do  —  the  past  as 
well  as  the  future  has  its  voices  of  inspiration.  One 
must  look  to  the  schools  and  museums  to  make 
good  this  loss,  so  far  as  possible  ;  and  in  all  our 
large  cities  there  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
instruction.  In  New  York  the  Art  Students'  League 
supplies  most  admirable  instruction  —  and  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  the  art  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Museum    of 
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Fine  Art.  These  schools  provide  excellent  teach- 
ing, models  and  casts,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  cost, 
twenty-five  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  a  year ;  the  only 
provisions  being  that  students  shall  give  very  close 
attention  to  their  work;  working  every  day,  or 
nearly  every  day,  and  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
pass  certain  annual  examinations ;  one  there  will 
be  taught  what  may  be  called  the  grammar  of 
drawing.  By  and  by  we  shall  consider  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which,  technically,  the  artist  can  work ; 
but  whether  he  is  to  paint  in  water  or  oil,  or  in 
whatever  direction,  the  grammar  is  the  same  for 
them  all,  and  this  grammar  is  studied  mainly  from 
a  text  book  which  is  not  a  book  at  all,  and  is  called 
the  human  figure ! 

If  you  should  go  into  any  art-school,  you  would 
find  most  of  the  students  at  work  "  drawing  from 
casts;  "that  is  from  little  models  in  plaster  or  clay, 
representing  parts  of  the  human  body  —  the  eye, 
ear,  head,  leg,  hand  or  foot  —  and  these  models 
are  generally  found  to  be  made  from  some  famous 
sample  of  Greek  or  Roman  art.  Very  slowly,  step 
by  step,  the  beginners  learn  to  understand  these 
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various  parts  of  the  human  body,  so  far  as  its  out- 
ward appearance  is  concerned ;  and  after  much 
practice  on  parts,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  draw 
the  whole  figure,  for,  I  repeat  it  is  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  human  figure  that  the  knowledge  of 
drawing  is  built.  After  drawing  from  casts,  comes 
drawing  from  the  living  model ;  but  you  see  it  is 
still  the  same  thing.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  which  will  make  themselves  felt  the  more  you 
see  of  good  pictures  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that,  as  in 
other  ways,  the  most  interesting  study  of  mankind 
is  man,  so  here  a  knowledge  of  the  human  form  is 
essential  to  a  complete  and  competent  knowledge 
of  art.  It  makes  no  difference  what  one  intends  to 
paint  —  landscape,  still-life,  or  decoration  —  "  draw 
the  human  figure  "  is  still  the  first  rule  of  practice  ; 
for  as  the  larger  includes  the  less,  any  one  who  has 
mastered  the  complicated  and  beautiful  forms  of 
the  human  figure,  will  find  all  other  forms  easy  to 
him.  Michael  Angelo  was  so  well  aware  of  this, 
that  to  obtain  such  priceless  knowledge  he  lived  in 
absolute  retirement  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  studied  with  so  great  devotion  that 
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when  he  came  forth  he  had  the  power  to  represent 
whatever  he  chose,  and  to  do  this  with  such  free- 
dom and  rapidity,  that  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome,  he 
did  the  work  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  although 
there  are  hundreds  of  figures  there  drawn  with 
matchless  skill,  and  though  it  has  almost  incredible 
richness  and  beauty. 

Together  with  exact  and  faithful  drawing  from 
models  which  the  student  will  be  required  to  do,  will 
come  practice  in  many  other  directions.  He  will 
be  told  to  make  "  memory  sketches  ;  "  to  represent, 
that  is,  something  he  has  seen  and  can  remember, 
so  as  to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  it.  There  will 
be  exercises  in  "  composition  ;  "  for  which  a  subject 
will  be  given  out  perhaps,  and  then  the  student 
will  need  to  use  his  knowledge  and  his  imagina- 
tion to  illustrate  the  subject  happily.  He  will  be 
told  to  make  elaborate  studies  to-day,  and  quick 
sketches  to-morrow ;  and  the  difference  will  be  that 
in  the  first  the  object  will  be  to  represent  whatever 
is  drawn  as  fully  and  completely  as  possible  ;  while 
in  the  second  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  what  are 
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called  the  essential  elements  ;  as  for  instance  that  an 
orange  should  be  round,  soft  and  yellow  ;  that  the 
line  of  the  sea  should  be  horizontal  and  distant ;  that 
a  sailing  ship  should  go  with  the  wind. 

William  Hunt  used  to  ask  his  pupils  to  run  past 
an  object,  either  in  the  room  or  the  street,  and 
then  draw  what  they  could  remember  of  it !  In  this 
way  one  learns  to  observe  quickly  and  to  remem- 
ber the  salient  points  which  give  character  to  an 
object. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  in  the  schools, 
you  will  find  extra  classes  made  up  among  the  pu- 
pils for  drawing  in  the  evening,  or  in  spare  hours. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  members  will  "  pose  "  for  the 
others  in  costume,  letting  them  makle  half-hour 
sketches,  and  there  will  be  frank  comparison  and 
criticism  of  the  work  done.  This  indeed  is  one 
great  point  in  all  class-work  —  the  instruction  one 
gets  from  work  done  by  others,  be  it  bad  or  good. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  student  and 
critic  alike  will  do  well  if  they  think  of  the  mean- 
ing of  any  picture  first,  and  only  secondly  of  how 
that  meaning  is  expressed  ;  for  the  value  of  work 
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consists  in  its  matter  above  all  else,  and  a  poor  idea 
well  expressed  is  like  a  knave  in  fine  clothes,  the 
less  to  be  tolerated  for  his  deceitful  appearance. 

When  the  student  has  become  expert  in  the 
drawing  of  objects,  he  will  be  allowed  to  use  color. 
Not  till  then ;  for  the  reason  that  while  he  is  learn- 
ing the  variety  and  nicety  of  form,  it  is  best  for  him 
to  work  only  in  black  and  white,  not  attempting 
the  elaborate  and  difficult  task  of  studying  color 
also.  Perhaps  if  you  have  never  thought  of  all  that 
is  involved  in  this  study,  it  will  help  you  if  you  re- 
member one  simple  fact ;  namely  —  that  everything 
in  the  world  is  of  some  color ;  and  the  artist  must 
know  how  to  represent  each  object  in  its  appropri- 
ate tint,  and  to  do  this  rapidly  and  harmoniously. 
In  all  this  vast  number  of  shades  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  a  name  to  each ;  the  eye  only  can  dis- 
criminate —  and  you  will  see  how  essential  it  is  for 
those  who  look  at  pictures,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
paint  them,  to  cultivate  their  power  of  seeing  what 
colors  there  are  in  the  world  of  nature,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  world  of  art,  and  to  be  able  to 
criticize  it  justly  and  intelligently. 
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In  the  chapters  which  are  to  follow  on  painting 
in  oil  and  water  color,  I  shall  try  and  tell  you  care- 
fully how  paints  are  used ;  and  what  the  methods 
are  of  different  schools  of  art.  Generally  one 
begins  with  black  and  white  paint  only  (which  is 
called  "  monochrome")  so  as  to  learn  the  use  of 
the  pigment ;  then  a  few  colors,  and  so  on.  It  is  also 
of  great  value  to  make  copies  of  fine  pictures  ;  so 
as  to  understand  how  paint  is  managed  by  the 
masters  of  painting. 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Boston,  and  in 
other  cities,  students  are  allowed  to  copy  many  of 
the  works  in  the  galleries  ;  and  an  excellent  method 
of  improving  this  opportunity  is  to  make  studies  of 
parts  of  large  pictures,  for  the  main  point  is  not  to 
copy  the  work  as  a  whole,  but  to  learn  from  each 
and  every  part  technical  details  of  treatment. 

After  devoted  study  the  art  student  will  be  able 
to  represent  objects  in  pictures,  with  due  reference 
to  all  their  qualities.  With  pen  or  brush  he  will 
portray  form,  color,  texture,  weight,  light,  shade, 
atmosphere  ;  not  these  things  separately,  but  these 
things  all  at  once,  and  with  relation  to  each  other. 
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If  the  student,  after  faithful  work  in  the  schools, 
can  visit  the  master-pieces  of  the  Old  World,  happy 
will  it  be  for  him.  If  he  has  real  originality,  he 
will  be  helped  and  stimulated  by  contact  with  noble 
standards  and  enduring  examples.  He  will  find 
that  whatever  is  to  have  permanent  value  must  not 
only  be  clever,  but  it  must  be  profoundly  serious, 
faithful,  brave.  In  the  presence  of  Titian's  "  As- 
sumption "  or  Michael  Angelo's  "  Slave,"  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  or  in  the  melodious  aisles  of 
St.  Mark's,  one  parts  with  many  prejudices  of  youth 
and  ignorance,  with  commonplace  satisfaction  in 
poor  achievement,  with  the  stupid  impression  that 
anything  worth  doing  is  easily  done. 

A  word  more.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
the  student  who  wishes  to  be  an  artist  is  learning 
to  draw  and  to  paint,  it  is  essential  that  he  learn  a 
great  many  things  beside.  Far  from  being  ill-edu- 
cated in  other  respects,  the  artist  should  be  better 
educated  than  most  men.  History  and  litera- 
ture, all  sources  of  knowledge,  are  of  vast  im- 
portance to  him,  for  they  serve  to  develop  the 
growth  and  fertility  of  his  mind ;  and  the  mind  and 
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heart  of  an  artist  are  the  motive  power  of  all  his 
work.  Pictures  may  be  painted  without  either  in- 
telligence or  feeling  ;  but  you  will  not  need  to  be 
asked  how  much  they  are  worth  to  the  world.  In- 
deed, the  fundamental  "  material  "  of  an  artist  is 
his  sentiment  and  his  ideas ;  he  learns  everything 
for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  express  these. 


III. 


MODELS. 


IN  the  last  chapter,  "  How  the  Artist  gets  Ma- 
terial," I  spoke  of  the  general  matters  which 
have  to  do  with  study  and  equipment ;  and  I  dwelt 
upon  what  the  artist  is  to  be,  as  well  as  what  he  is 
to  do,  because  all  this  involved  the  broad  principles 
on  which  his  education  must  be  built.  But  there 
are  many  points  connected  with  practical  training 
of  which  I  wish  to  tell  you. 

During  the  student's  education  he  will  have  for 
instance,  much  to  do  with  models  in  many  forms ; 
and  after  he  leaves  the  school,  and  works  alone  in 
a  studio  of  his  own,  models  will  still  be  of  great 
consideration  to  him.  By  this  word,  models,  is 
meant  all  objects  which  serve  as  facts  or  examples 
to  look  at  and  represent,  in  the  picture  which  the 

artist  is  making.     One  selects  his  models  with  ref- 
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erence  to  the  kind  of  picture  he  wishes  to  paint ; 
that  is,  if  he  is  a  painter  of  portraits,  or  other  works 
involving  the  representation  of  human  beings,  he 
must  have  some  one  to  "pose"  for  him;  if  he 
paints  marine  views,  the  sea  and  ships  will  be  his 
models  ;  if  he  is  a  landscape  painter,  then  he  needs 
fields  and  trees  and  skies  for  the  objects  which  he 
is  to  portray.  There  is  still  in  existence  an  im- 
pression that  artists  make  pictures  "  out  of  their 
imagination,"  as  is  commonly  said;  and  vastly 
many  pictures  appear  as  if  they  were  painted  on 
this  theory,  where  untrained  and  pretentious  per- 
sons paint  without  reference  to  truth  after  the  pat- 
tern set  by  their  own  ignorant  fancy.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  William  Hunt  used  to  say,  to  paint  a  palm- 
tree  from  imagination  than  an  apple-tree  from 
life !  When  a  man  can  paint  beautiful  and  true 
pictures  without  the  use  of  models,  it  is  because  he 
has  learned  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  can  use 
them  at  his  will. 

But  almost  always  an  artist  depends  greatly  upon 
models,  which  he  obtains  in  one  way  or  another, 
going  perhaps,  if  he  live  in  one  of  the  largest  cities, 
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to  the  "  Italian  quarter  "  where  picturesque  people 
abound,  watching  for  the  face  or  figure  which 
seems  to  embody  some  artistic  idea,  and  which 
comes  to  him  by  many  a  happy  chance.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  where  drawing  from  the 
living  model  has  been  long  practiced  in  schools  and 
studios,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  good  mod- 
els ;  by  which  I  mean  those  who  possess  good  phy- 
sical development,  and  are  skilled  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  painter's  requirements. 

In  Paris  it  is  a  well-recognized  trade  to  "  pose  " 
in  the  studios ;  and  one  finds  there,  and  in  Conti- 
nental cities  generally,  a  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  trained  themselves  to  take  any  pose 
which  an  artist  may  require,  and  to  hold  it  an  in- 
credibly long  time.  I  remember  an  Italian  model 
who  prided  himself  upon  this  capacity,  and  I  have 
often  seen  one  stand  in  a  difficult  or  painful  po- 
sition for  nearly  an  hour  without  a  perceptible' mo- 
tion. When  Munkacsy,  the  famous  Hungarian 
painter,  was  making  his  picture  of  the  "  Crucifixion," 
the  model,  who  was  suspended  by  cords  in  his 
studio,  frequently  fainted  from  fatigue;  and  the 
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painting  was  achieved  by  pain  and  Struggle  on  the 
part  of  model  and  artist  alike. 

Especially  in  portraiture  one  is  obliged  to  work 
from  the  living  object ;  for  here  it  is  essential  to 
reproduce  not  only  the  likeness  of  a  man's  outer 
shape,  but  also  of  his  inner  self ;  not  only  his 
eyes,  but  that  nature  which  looks  out  of  his  eyes, 
and  which  is  a  part  of  the  appearance  which  he 
presents  to  those  who  know  him.  The  character 
is  not  indicated  alone  by  the  features  or  the  con- 
tour of  a  face,  but  by  most  delicate  and  subtle  lines 
also,  which  must  be  studied  from  the  life  with  in- 
tensest  devotion.  Once,  in  finishing  the  portrait 
of  a  baby,  I  could  not  recall  with  certainty  the 
movement  or  curve  of  its  eyelid.  The  child  lived 
a  long  way  off,  and  I  went  to  find  it.  It  was 
asleep;  but  waking,  for  a  moment  looked  at  me; 
I  saw  the  line  I  needed  and  returned  —  having 
travelled  ninety  miles  to  see  the  expression  of  a 
little  eye,  which  was  not  exactly  like  any  other  eye, 
and  which  was  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  portrait. 

In  the  treatment  of  figures,  whether  it  be  in  por- 
traits, in  historical  pictures,  or  in  other  departments, 
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the  accessories  are  of  great  account.  Costume, 
drapery,  decoration,  architectural  detail  —  these 
and  much  more  must  be  considered  by  the  artist, 
and  painted  with  fidelity.     By  this  word  fidelity,  I 

A. 

mean  the  pi;inting  of  each  part  with  reference  to 
its  own  qualities,  and  to  its  proper  relation  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  define  in  words  this  nice  adjustment ;  for  the 
success  of  perfect  art  can  be  better  felt  than  de- 
scribed. I  have  seen  two  pictures  each  represent- 
ing a  man  dressed  in  velvet ;  and  one  was  a  por- 
trait of  a  man,  and  the  other  a  portrait  of  a  velvet 
coat.  That  is,  in  the  second  picture  the  velvet 
was  painted  in  such  a  way  that  it  appeared  of  the 
most  importance  ;  though  really  it  was  an  acces- 
sory, not  the  subject  or  "  motive  "  of  the  painting. 
In  studying  accessories,  the  museums  of  Fine  Arts 
are  of  great  value  to  the  student,  for  there  he  can 
find  details  of  costume  for  different  ages  and  na- 
tions, hints  of  architectural  device,  ornamental 
and  decorative  objects,  from  which  he  can  select 
according  to  his  needs.  Here  too  will  be  found 
now,   happily,   collections   of  photographs,  made 
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from  the  most  famous  paintings  and  drawings  in 
the  world,  which  furnish  the  best  lessons  in  the 
art  of  composition ;  are  in  fact  models  of  great  and 
splendid  arrangement  and  style ;  examples  where 
every  line  was  drawn  by  a  master's  ha.nd /or  a  pur- 
pose. 

Books  also  are  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  a  thousand  things  which  perhaps  cannot  be  seen 
at  all,  or  are  too  remote  to  be  visited.  Ferguson's 
History  of  Architecture,  or  that  of  Viollet-le-Duc ;  va- 
rious works  on  the  costumes  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times  —  these  and  others  will  give  much  infor- 
mation to  the  careful  student.  This  study  from 
authorities  is  necessary  when  an  artist  wishes  to 
represent  historical  or  mythological  scenes,  where 
what  he  paints  must  be  true  in  certain  recognized 
ways  to  traditions ;  where,  inevitably,  the  larger 
accessories  must  be  so  truly  related  to  the  main 
idea,  that  they  enhance  its  dignity  and  value. 

Among  recent  instances  of  what  may  be  called 
"  artistic  conscience,"  Holman  Hunt,  the  Eng- 
lish painter,  when  studying  for  a  picture  called  the 
"Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  representing  Christ  as  a 
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youth  working  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  obtained  shav- 
ings from  Palestine  so  that  he  might  have  models 
identical  with  reality.  It  may  be  asked  justly  if 
this  was  not  giving  far  too  much  importance  to  an 
extremely  insignificant  detail ;  but  I  leave  you  to 
think  of  this  for  yourselves. 

The  painting  of  groups  of  figures  involves  great 
study  and  labor,  as  may  be  seen ;  for  this  requires 
many  models,  and  the  skilful  arrangement  of  form, 
color  and  light.  Sometimes  artists  make  little  wax 
or  plaster  models,  which  they  use  for  preliminary 
sketches ;  and  this  plan  was  practiced  with  great 
success  by  Tintoretto  who  painted  the  most  daring 
compositions  of  the  great  Italian  school  to  which 
he  belonged.  When  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  picture  in  his  mind,  he  would  then  make  these 
little  wax  models,  and  arrange  them,  according  to 
his  idea,  at  the  end  of  a  long  box ;  then  he  would 
cause  a  strong  light  to  be  thrown  upon  these  figures 
first  from  one  side  and  then  from  another,  till  he 
had  decided  which  light  would  be  the  most  impres- 
sive ;  and  having  done  this  would  proceed  to  make 
his  picture.     This  use  of  modelling  by  painters  is 
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most  valuable ;  and  every  well-educated  artist 
should  be  able  to  work  somewhat  in  clay,  as  well 
as  in  etching  or  lithography,  if  only  to  enlarge  the 
breadth  and  vigor  of  his  own  method. 

So  far,  I  have  only  spoken  of  studio  work,  and 
of  painting  from  the  figures ;  but,  as  we  know,  in 
this  century  landscape  and  marine  painting  have 
felt  a  new  impulse,  corresponding  to  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  natural  scenery  in  poetry.  It  has 
been  said  that  "Wordsworth  discovered  Nature," 
and  though  one  does  not  admit  that  when  one  re- 
members some  of  the  earlier  glories  of  literature,  it 
must  be  granted  that  Nature  has  come  very  much 
nearer  to  man  than  of  old,  and  in  it  the  artist  finds 
a  new  and  ever-varying  mode  of  expression. 

Now  to  paint  the  landscape  one  must  go  out  of 
doors  and  study  all  that  goes  on  there ;  making 
sketches,  watching  effects,  and  learning  how  to 
represent  broadly  and  nobly  the  changing  scenes. 
Most  of  the  great  landscape  painters  have  not  trav- 
elled much;  but  they  have  learned  to  know  some 
special  place  intimately;  have  seen  it  early  and 
late  ;  at  dawn  and  sunset,  through  rain  and  shine  — 
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and  found  enough  variety  for  a  lifetime,  it  may  be, 
on  the  borders  of  one  Uttle  river.  The  French 
Millet  painted  the  scenery  that  he  found  within 
half  a  mile  of  his  own  farmhouse  ;  his  models  were 
the  unconscious  peasants  going  about  their  tasks ; 
hoeing  and  harvesting,  washing  and  baking,  plant- 
ing seed  and  gathering  in  the  grain.  Daubigny 
sketched  the  same  group  of  trees  again  and  again 
—  but  no  one  complained  of  his  monotony;  the 
truth  being  that  monotony  must  exist  in  the  artist 
before  it  is  visible  in  the  pictures  he  paints. 

Many  ingenious  devices  are  used  to  enable  one  to 
see  the  landscape  at  an  advantage.  Hamerton 
tells  of  a  glass  tent  from  which  he  could  look  forth 
on  all  sides  and  work  within  securely.  William 
Hunt  caused  to  be  made  for  out-of-door  work  a 
painters'  van,  which  consisted  of  a  great  wagon 
with  provision  for  all  the  implements  needed. 
There  were  drawers  for  paints  and  brushes  ;  racks 
for  wet  skej;ches,  and  room  to  set  up  an  easel,  so 
that  he  could  paint  under  cover.  This  was  sketch- 
ing made  easy,  so  far  as  comfort  was  concerned, 
for  nothing  is  more  agitating  than  out-of-door  work. 
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where  wind  and  sun  unite  to  prevent  peace  and 
serenity.  One's  easel  blows  over ;  one's  sketch  is 
covered  with  dust ;  or  the  unbrella  makes  a  glare 
instead  of  a  shade  ;  while  work  as  fast  as  you  will, 
the  clouds  change  every  minute,  the  light  comes 
and  goes,  and  the  colors  fade  or  deepen  —  even  the 
innocent  grazing  creatures  take  on  new  forms  of 
activity ;  for  as  every  one  knows,  though  cows  re- 
cline peacefully  for  hours  in  the  shade,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  an  artist  to  begin  to  draw  one  of 
them,  for  the  slow  animal  to  be  smitten  with  a  sud- 
den fever  for  action,  and  gathering  her  stiff  limbs 
together  she  will  rise  at  once ! 

All  this  difficulty  in  getting  substantial  work 
done  in  the  open  air,  makes  it  necessary  that  one 
should  accustom  one's  self  to  observe  accurately 
to  make  quick  studies,  and  to  remember  what  one 
sees  ;  for  in  this  way  the  picture  begun  out  of  doors 
may  be  safely  completed  within  walls ;  indeed  it 
is  seldom  that  the  "  last  touches  "  can«be  given  to 
landscape  work  except  in  the  studio. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  much  interest- 
ing work  done  in  this  country  by  marine  painters. 
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The  picturesque  incidents  which  belong  to  sea- 
shore Ufe  have  been  closely  studied,  and  note  made 
of  that  singular  charm  which  attaches  itself  to 
wharves  and  harbors,  to  the  small  and  large  craft 
on  river  or  ocean ;  the  fleets,  the  flying  sails  —  all 
these  marine  models  are  constantly  giving  oppor- 
tunity to  the  artist  able  to  perceive  their  meaning. 

I  do  not  speak  of  models  for  pictures  of  still  life, 
because  they  are  far  too  numerous.  Almost  any 
object  arranged  with  a  picturesque  light  and  back- 
ground can  be  used  with  advantage;  and  the 
brush  of  genius  can  transform  it  into  a  work  of 
art.  Flowers  form  another  group  of  charming 
models,  and  are  greatly  used — mis-used  —  and 
abused.  These  also  serve  to  furnish  designs  for 
decorative  work,  and  here,  too  often,  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  growth  and  structure  are  sadly  set 
at  naught.  In  so-called  conventional  work,  I  have 
seen  sun-flowers  made  to  grow  on  trailing  vines, 
and  lilies  grafted  upon  bushes ! 

Now  true  art,  be  it  remembered,  takes  no  liberties 
with  the  nature  of  things ;  she  joins  hands  not  with 
the  Destroyer  but  with  the  Maker  of  laws. 


IV. 


OIL-PAINTING. 


PAINTING  is  distinguished  from  drawing  by 
the  use  of  the  brush  instead  of  the  point. 
The  brush  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  paint 
consists  of  colored  powder  mixed  with  a  liquid  ; 
and  this  must  be  laid  by  means  of  a  brush  on 
whatever  surface  is  to  receive  it.  There  are,  in 
the  main,  but  two  liquids  used  in  the  mixing  of 
paint;  and  these  are  oil  and  water;  thus  dividing 
painting  into  two  great  departments  which  are 
known  popularly  as  oil-color  and  water-color  work. 
I  propose  in  this  paper  to  tell  you  briefly  what 
painting  in  oil-color  consists  in,  and  how  it  is  prac- 
ticed. 

The  value  and  meaning  of  work  in  oils  lies  in  the 
fact  that  with  oil-color,  objects,  as  seen  by  the  eye, 

or  conceived  by  the  imagination,  can  be  represented 
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with  fuller  and  more  complete  expression  than  by 
any  other  means.  There  is  in  it  more  scope, 
more  variety,  and  more  permanence.  In  all 
methods  of  delineation  we  find  of  course  serious 
and  restraining  limitations  ;  yet  in  this  the  appear- 
ance of  ♦all  the  most  essential  elements  in  the  visi- 
ble world  can  be  portrayed  with  freedom  and  with 
an  inestimable  verity  ;  nothing  is  too  strong,  noth- 
ing too  delicate,  to  be  conveyed  by  this  willing 
medium  of  oil-colors  ;  and  it  justly  holds  foremost 
rank  among  the  graphic  arts. 

You  will  find  that  oil-color,  however,  is  seldom 
used  in  decorative  work,  such  as  is  done  on  walls 
and  ceilings ;  because  oil-paint  requires  to  be  var- 
nished, and  that  produces  a  shiny  effect,  which 
hinders  its  efficiency.  Oil-color  is  in  its  most  ap- 
propriate sphere  when  pictures  painted  in  it  are  of 
the  sort  called  "  easel-pictures,"  where  the  paint- 
ing is  enclosed  in  a  frame,  usually  gilded,  and 
placed  in  such  a  light  that  it  can  be  seen  as  a 
whole,  and  all  its  gradations  of  tone  and  color  duly 
felt.  But  within  these  conditions  may  be  found 
the  almost  endless  variety  which  oil-paint  possesses 
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for  the  expression  of  what  is  seen  in  Nature. 
Broad  masses  and  fine  details  are  given  by  mas- 
terly use  of  the  brush  with  equal  ease,  while  that 
important  element  texture cslu  be  expressed  perfectly 
in  oil  alone  —  as  for  example  the  texture  of  the 
human  body,  a  face  or  a  hand,  you  will  find  given 
with  matchless  completeness  by  this  means. 

But  what  are  the  tools  employed  in  this  art? 
How  shall  the  artist  equip  himself  ?  He  must  have 
an  easel ;  something,  that  is,  to  hold  the  canvas  or 
panel  on  which  he  is  to  paint  —  or  he  may  nail  the 
canvas  upon  a  wall — anything  will  serve  so  that 
it  be  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  eye.  Then 
must  come  the  palette ;  a  thin  piece  of  hard  wood, 
cut  oval  or  square,  with  a  hole  in  it,  through  which 
one  puts  the  left  thumb,  letting  the  palette  rest 
upon  the  hand  ;  and  along  the  upper  edge  of  this 
are  set  the  paints.  There  is  also  a  long  slender 
stick,  called  a  mahl-stick,  and  there  are  the  brushes. 
Perhaps  as  I  name  these  simple  tools,  it  does  not 
sound  as  if  they  could  accomplish  much,  but  I  as- 
sure you  they  seem  very  powerful  weapons  in  the 
hand  of  a  master  when  he  stands  before  the  empty 
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canvas,  and  proceeds  to  lay  his  picture  upon  it 
piece  by  piece.  The  very  simplicity  of  his  imple- 
ments perhaps  renders  the  process  all  the  more 
vital  because  the  workman  comes  so  close  to  his 
work  :  even  painting  sometimes  with  his  fingers, 
and  giving  many  a  clever  touch  with  that  sensitive 
and  capable  tool,  the  human  thumb !  Instead  of 
the  brushes,  there  is  sometimes  used,  for  quick  vig- 
orous sketching,  the  palette-knife ;  which  being  long 
and  flexible  has  great  excellence  for  laying  frag- 
ments of  color  in  the  picture  with  accurate  brilliancy. 
The  surface  upon  which  one  paints  has  much  to  do 
with  the  effect  obtained ;  and  many  surfaces  have 
been  used  for  work  in  oil.  I  think  the  oldest  au- 
thenticated easel-picture  in  existence  was  painted 
by  a  Greek  before  Christ ;  and  this  is  on  slate  ; 
but  stone,  copper,  wood,  canvas,  and  other  sub- 
stances serve  excellent  purpose  ;  though  canvas  is 
by  far  the  most  frequently  used  for  a  foundation, 
owing  to  its  cheapness,  to  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  obtained,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  paint 
becomes  more  readily  united  with  it,  and  is  less 
likely  to  crack  and  peel  when  exposed  to  changes 
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of  temperature.  Dark  wood,  such  as  mahogany, 
is  still  a  favorite  ground  to  paint  upon ;  the  rich 
color  of  the  wood  furnishing  a  most  agreeable  and 
helpful  undertone.  But  unless  the  wood  is  care- 
fully 'seasoned  and  braced  on  the  back,  it  will 
warp  and  hurt  the  picture  sadly;  so  that  practi- 
cally in  modern  times  wood  is  only  used  for  very 
small  pictures,  and  canvas  for  those  of  large  dimen- 
sions. Canvas,  which  is  a  coarse  or  fine  linen 
cloth,  is  tacked  upon  what  are  called  "  stretchers," 
or  slight  wooden  frames,  made  with  flat  pegs,  or 
"keys,"  in  the  corners  by  means  of  which  the 
franie  can  be  slightly  enlarged.  In  this  way  if 
the  canvas  wrinkles  from  dampness  or  other  cause, 
it  can  be  stretched,  and  an  even  surface  kept. 
So  much  for  what  one  paints  upon ;  and  next 
comes  what  one  paints  with  —  the  colors.  Until 
within  a  very  short  time,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
these  colors  were  bought  by  artists  in  crude  con- 
dition, and  ground  and  mixed  by  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  Now  they  are  prepared 
by  careful  manufacturers  and  come  to  us  in  little 
metal  tubes,  from  which  they  are  "squeezed,"  as 
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occasion  demands.  Various  earths  and  minerals, 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  are  used  in  ob- 
taining colors,  and  their  number  and  variety  is 
very  great.  Yet  many  of  the  best  painters  both 
past  and  present,-  prefer  a  very  simple  list ;  and 
make  them  serve  for  expressing  a  manifold  num- 
ber of  tones  and  shades.  For  example,  with  a 
palette  set  with  white,  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown  and 
black,  one  can  do  almost  anything  (excepting 
always  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  discriminations 
of  color),  thereby  proving  that  there  is  more  con- 
venience than  necessity  in  employing  a  large  num- 
ber of  tints.  Oil-paints  are  either  transparent  or 
opaque;  and  what  is  called  "solid"  painting  is 
produced  by  using  only  the  opaque  colors  ;  by 
means  of  which  the  picture  assumes  an  especially 
substantial  quality,  with  no  "  thin "  places  in  it. 
This  mode  of  painting  is  characteristic  of  the 
French  school  of  painting  of  to-day,  and  has  much 
that  is  good  in  it,  though  greater  variety  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  some  transparent  color.  A 
chief  advantage  which  the  solid  method  possesses 
is,  that  by  its  means  greater  freedom  can  be  had 
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in  modelling  the  objects  represented.  For  techni- 
cal reasons  which  may  be  eas'ily  understood,  figures, 
and  objects  generally,  can  be  brought  out  more 
fully  in  relief  by  using  thick  solid  color,  with  as 
little  oil  as  possible.  Indeed  it  almost  seems 
sometimes  as  if  many  modern  French  artists  used 
paint  as  if  it  were  clay,  in  obtaining  the  bold  relief 
which  their  work  shows.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Munich  School,  which  includes  a  very  active  and 
able  body  of  students,  paints  with  a  "  vehicle ;  "  by 
which  term  is  meant  a  preparation  of  oil  and  tur- 
pentine so  adjusted  that  the  picture  is  kept  ex- 
tremely wet ;  not,  in  fact,  being  allowed  to  dry  till 
it  is  finished ;  all  the  paint  being  laid  in  this  wet 
medium.  The  present  English  school  is  less  dis- 
tinct, technically,  then  either  of  these  others  ;  but 
it  makes  large  use  of  extremely  thin  color  —  and 
employs  more  varied  processes  in  getting  effects. 
A  very  distinguished  method  of  painting  consists 
in  laying  the  picture  in  first  in  solid  color,  with 
every  light  less  light,  and  every  dark  less  dark, 
than  it  is  meant  to  be  in  the  finished  picture  ;  then 
when  this  is  dry,  putting  in  the  more  brilliant  lights 
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with  firmness  and  vigor,  and  rendering  the  shad- 
ows into  deep,  transparent  color.  This  was,  in  the 
main.  Tit  ian's  method ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has 
yet  been  surpassed. 

Of  course  no  wise  person  will  say  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  paint  pictures  in  oil ;  for  the  scope 
and  flexibility  of  oils  is  so  great  as  to  allow  the 
greatest  possible  range  for  individual  treatment 
and  expression.  The  temperament  of  an  artist 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  method  of  work ; 
while  the  variety  of  the  material  in  which  he  deals 
helps  him  to  the  free  expression  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality. But  in  this  as  in  all  other  work  there 
must  be  broad  general  principles  by  which  instruc- 
tion is  regulated,  and  the  scholar  of  genius  can 
only  discover  beautiful  and  special  processes 
when  he  is  duly  in  possession  of  at  least  one  pow- 
erful method  which  has  taught  him  how,  with  cer- 
tain tools,  to  express  certain  truths  of  fact  jDr  feel- 
ing. It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  in  all 
great  painting  one  does  not  think  at  all  of  how  it 
is  done ;  on  the  contrary  great  painting  gives  one 
the   impression — if   I   may  use  a   commonplace 
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term — of  having  done  itself  ;  with  no  stupki  indi- 
cations of  the  processes.  Nothing  is  visible  but 
the  noble  result  which  those  processes  were  used 
to  achieve.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  general 
eye,  but  a  masterpiece  of  painting  often  defies  also 
the  most  critical  examination  of  experts.  There 
is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  a  beautiful  portrait  of  a 
little  Princess  by  Velasquez,  regarding  the  method 
of  which  there  are  three  established  theories ;  each 
one  being  maintained  stoutly  by  succeeding  artists 
who  try  to  make  out  how  that  charming  result  is 
obtained.  It  may  have  been  done  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  solid  color,  over  which  were  laid  transpar- 
ent glazes  —  or  first  sketched  in  transparent  tones 
and  solid  paint  added  —  or  again,  with  consum- 
mate knowledge,  it  may  have  been  done  all  at  once, 
and  not  re-touched  at  all. 

In  trying  to  understand  and  criticize  work  in  oil 
color,  one  must  remember  not  only  differing  indi- 
vidualities in  artists,  but  also  the  different  condi- 
tions of  ages  and  generations  ;  the  structure  of 
modern  life  ^  and  the  effect  produced  thereby  upon 
the  modes  of  expression.     For  example,  most  ei. 
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the  pictures  which  were  painted  by  the  great  Ital- 
ians dealt  in  rich  effects  of  color,  in  "  tone,"  in 
picturesque  adjustments  of  light  and  shade.  When 
they  introduced  the  landscape,  it  was  mainly  for 
decorative  purposes ;  to  furnish  a  spacious  back- 
ground in  harmony  with  the  main  interest  of  the 
picture.  To  contrast  with  this  we  have  to-day 
such  a  painting  as  that  of  Bastien  Le  Page's  Joan 
of  Arc ;  representing  the  appearance  of  the  vision 
to  the  young  girl.  It  is  painted  at  high  noon,  out 
of  doors.  There  are  no  shadows  ;  and  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  great  canvas  is  done  in  those  pale, 
chalky  tints  which  one  sees  in  the  landscape  when 
there  is  a  glaring  light  over  everything.  Yet  if 
this  picture  be  seen  at  the  distance  which  so  large 
a  surface  demands,  it  will  be  found  that  this  mode 
of  expression  has  its  power  also.  There  is  in  the 
dull  grass  and  quiet  orchard  an  enormous  sugges- 
tion of  the  simple  and  prosaic  circumstances,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  revelation  came  ;  and  these 
circumstances  represent  the  arduous  path  of  Duty 
where  alone  the  heavenly  visions  shine. 

I  speak  of  these  instances  in  order  that  you  may 
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notice,  first,  how  independent  great  painting  is  of 
method  ;  and  secondly  that  for  the  efficiency  of  its 
expression  it  depends  greatly  upon  method  —  two 
facts  which  both  artist  and  critic  in  the  department 
of  art  known  as  oil  painting,  will  do  well  to  lay  to 
heart. 


V. 


WATER   COLOR. 

BEFORE  speaking  of  water  color,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  what  are  called  "  dry- 
processes,"  because  it  is  very  necessary  that  these 
should  be  explained  and  understood ;  while  they  are 
properly  described  here,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
near  of  kin  to  water  colors. 

Pencil,  chalk,  charcoal,  crayon  and  pastels  are 
the  various  substances  used  for  working  in  a  dry 
medium ;  everyone  of  these  having  its  own  especial 
place  and  value.  Let  us  see  briefly  what  is  done 
with  each. 

Pencil  is  mainly  used  for  making  slight  sketches 
in  outline,  or  sometimes  to  produce  delicate  shaded 
drawings,  where  refinement  and  nice  rendering  of 
detail  is  sought.  Architectural  drawing  is  done 
with  pencil  often,  because  of  the  facility  it  bestows 
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in  making  with  the  same  point  light  or  dark,  fine  or 
coarse  lines ;  and  also  because  it  can  be  so  readily 
erased.  The  color  of  work  done  with  pencil  is  a 
cool  gray,  approaching  black  in  its  darkest  tones ; 
but  never  reaching  that  fine  velvety  black  which 
may  be  obtained  with  both  charcoal  and  crayon. 

Charcoal  —  consisting  of  slender  sticks  of  willow 
wood  burnt  to  a  coal  —  is  the  freest  medium  which 
can  be  found  for  doing  black  and  white  work. 
Nothing  equals  its  variety,  nor  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  used.  Equipped  with  a  block  of 
paper,  a  stick  of  charcoal,  some  morsels  of  bread, 
and  a  "  stump  "  or  rolled  bit  of  chamois  leather,  the 
student  can  obtain  effects  of  the  most  vital  sort; 
brilliant,  rich  and  exquisite  all  in  one.  The  meth- 
ods of  use  are  also  various ;  sometimes  involving  the 
preparation  of  the  paper,  by  putting  a  soft  gray  tone 
over  the  whole  surface,  which  can  be  done  by  pass- 
ing the  charcoal  over  it  broadly,  and  then  smooth- 
ing and  blending  it  with  the  leather  or  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  On  this  prepared  tone  the  darks  are  added 
firmly  and  carefully,  and  the  high  lights  wiped  out 
with  bread,  which  restores  the  white  paper  again. 
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Another,  and  on  the  whole  more  practical  method,  is 
to  draw  a  slight  outline  of  the  objects  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  then  proceed  to  give  each  in  its  true 
"  value."  (This  word  "  value  "  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
understood. It  means,  as  applied  in  matters  of 
art,  the  relative  shade  of  each  object  with  regard  to 
every  other.  For  example,  if  in  a  picture,  white 
Represents  the  lightest  shade,  and  black  the  deep- 
est, then  each  thing  in  the  picture  will  be  of  so77ie 
shade  between  these  two  extremes  ;  and  to  make  in 
drawing,  or  painting,  these  shades  exactly  true  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential things  in  the  making  of  pictures.)  Charcoal 
is  more  nearly  related  to  oil-painting  than  any  other 
black  and  white  process,  owing  to  the  depth  and 
fullness  of  its  tones.  In  short,  the  power  and  value 
of  charcoal  among  the  dry  mediums  is  very  great, 
the  only  objection  to  the  use  of  it  being  its  very 
facility;  affording  thus  temptation  to  the  careless 
student  to  content  himself  with  quick  effects,  easily 
obtained,  rather  than  with  more  thoughtful  and  earn- 
est work. 

A  less  capable  but  more  substantial  medium  is 
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black  crayon.  This  is  used  often  in  elementary 
work  done  in  schools  and  academies ;  as  it  is  not 
easily  erased,  and  demands  a  more  painstaking 
mode  of  practice  than  charcoal.  When  drawings 
are  made  in  crayon  on  colored  paper,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  lightest  touches  are  put  in  with  chalk. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  chalk  to  pastels,  but  it  is  a 
long  step  ;  for  it  carries  one  into  the  realm  of  color. 
Pastels  are,  in  fact,  colored  chalks ;  soft  and  delicate 
in  texture,  and  made  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  tints,  so  that,  comparatively  speaking,  one  does 
not  have  to  mix  or  blend  the  tones,  but  can  take  from 
a  full  box  varying  shades  of  the  same  color.  Pastels 
in  such  variety  as  this  are  of  recent  origin.  They 
were  used  in  the  last  century  with  skill  and  suc- 
cess—  while  a  few  simple  colors  especially  red  and 
green  chalks  were  employed  by  masters  of  the  great 
Italian  period  —  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1400.  One 
serious  objection  to  pastels  is  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not be  "fixed  "  upon  the  paper  as  charcoal  is  fixed, 
by  blowing  upon  the  surface  of  drawings  a  fine 
spray  of  alcohol  in  which  shellac  has  been  dis- 
solved; for  in  chalk  sketches  this  destroys  their 
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purity  of  color.  They  must  be  put  under  glass  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  at  all  events,  must  be  treated 
with  very  great  care.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  pastels  have  an  immense  value  in 
making  studies  when  color  as  well  as  form  is  to  be 
caught  and  held.  Nothing  can  equal,  for  example, 
the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  used  in  mak- 
ing records  of  those  shifting  beauties  which  are 
found  in  sunset  skies,  or  in  masses  of  clouds,  where 
light  and  tone  and  color  varies  every  moment,  and 
the  value  of  one's  tools  is  like  that  of  a  gift,  "  worth 
double  if  given  quickly."  Pastels  have  their  limi- 
tations, as  all  processes  have,  but  we  shall  see  much 
good  work  done  in  them ;  and  I  bespeak  your  in- 
terest in  their  vivacity,  their  freedom,  and  their 
charming  purity  of  tone. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  department  of  water 
colors,  which  has  for  its  material  colored  matter 
mixed  with  water. 

When  the  color  used  is  what  is  called  transpar- 
ent, it  is  equivalent  only  to  what  may  be  called 
a  stain ;  as  it  allows  the  paper,  or  whatever  sur- 
face it  is  put  upon,  to  show  through  it  more  or  less. 
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When  it  is  called  opaque  color,  then  it  is  so  thick 
as  to  entirely  conceal  the  surface  which  is  beneath 
it.  This  opaque  substance  is  sometimes  called 
"  distemper  color,"  and  it  is  largely  used  in  decora- 
tive work,  and  in  places  where  broad,  flat  washes 
are  required ;  while  in  the  domain  of  Fine  Art  it 
has  great  possibilities  for  doing  mural  work,  or 
painting  upon  the  wall.  When  it  is  used  in  this 
way,  for  the  sake  of  permanence,  and  for  other 
reasons,  the  painting  is  done  upon  the  wet  plaster, 
so  that  when  the  whole  mass  dries,  the  color  dries 
with  it,  and  is  "  set "  in  the  most  durable  manner 
possible.  Work  thus  done  cannot  be  retouched ; 
if  a  mistake  is  to  be  corrected  the  plaster  must  be 
taken  off,  freshly  laid,  and  the  process  repeated  as 
before.  Again  the  coloring  matter  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  waxy  compound ;  and  certain  effects 
obtained  by  the  preparation  thus  made  —  this, 
however,  is  a  method  rarely  used. 

But  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  prov- 
ince of  water  color  to-day,  it  has  mainly  to  do  with 
those  sketches  and  pictures  which  may  be  seen 
constantly  at  exhibitions ;  and  which  are  made  by 
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a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  artists  and  ama- 
teurs. Let  us  try  and  understand  the  place  which 
this  work  occupies  in  the  realm  of  art ;  let  us  ask 
what  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  water  color 
painting.  If,  for  example,  you  see  two  pictures, 
done  respectively  in  oil  and  transparent  water 
color,  what  is  the  first  difference  you  notice  be- 
tween them  ?  I  think  you  would  find  that  the  first 
great  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  water  color 
had  less  reality ;  that  is,  it  was  a  less  actual  repre- 
sentation of  the  objects  which  were  portrayed. 
And  this  is  true.  Water  color  is  an  artistic  method 
of  presenting  Nature  in  hints  and  suggestions  ;  as 
an  indication  or  a  reminiscence  of  facts,  rather 
than  as  a  complete  and  deeply  rendered  statement 
of  those  facts.  Or  again,  a  picture  in  water  color 
is  a  sort  of  translation,  according  to  the  laws  of  art, 
into  a  more  delicate  and  ethereal  language,  where 
the  colors  are  less  intense,  the  accents  less  vigor- 
ous, the  tones  less  deep,  than  in  nature.  Properly 
speaking,  then,  water  color  work  involves  a  mental 
process,  by  virtue  of  which  the  artist  not  only  sees 
the  objects  of  his  picture,  but  decides  to  represent 
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them  as  different  from  what  they  are  ;  always  of 
course  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  art. 
All  this  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand,  but  I  ask 
you  to  recognize  these  distinctions  as  existing ;  for 
recognition  helps  us  to  comprehension,  whether  it 
be  with  men  or  things. 

The  technical  processes  of  painting  in  water 
color  are  delicate  and  exact;  the  implements 
necessary  for  work  few  and  simple.  These  are 
paper  —  usually  white,  for  the  sake  of  brilliancy, 
which  is  only  obtainable  on  very  light  grounds  — 
a  box  of  paints,  a  bottle  of  water  and  a  brush. 
The  paints  are  to  be  had  in  cakes,  or  in  little 
pans,  from  which  the  color,  somewhat  soft,  is  more 
readily  used  than  from  cakes.  The  covers  of  the 
-  box  form  a  palette  upon  which  the  paint  is  laid  in 
mixing.  In  oil  painting  many  brushes  are  desira- 
ble and  even  necessary;  but  in  water  color,  one 
really  good  brush  is  all  that  is  needed.  This  good 
brush,  however,  is  only  to  be  had  at  a  high  cost, 
four  or  five  dollars ;  for  it  is  made  of  long  sable 
hairs,  and  so  nicely  adjusted  that  it  tapers  from  a 
thick  neck  to  a  point  of  but  a  single  hair,  while  it 
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is  SO  flexible  that  it  can  be  used  for  a  broad  flat 
wash  or  the  finest  line.  With  these  tools  the 
student  can  follow  one  of  many  methods  of  paint- 
ing ;  though  in  these  days  much  preference  is  given 
to  broad,  simple  treatment ;  so  broad  and  so  sim- 
ple that  sometimes  the  paper  itself  is  made  to 
represent  required  masses  of  white  ;  and  what  one 
leaves  out  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  method  as 
what  one  puts  in.  Skilful  water-colorists  to-day 
employ  water  very  freely ;  and  obtain  many  charm- 
ing results  in  their  liberal  use  of  it. 

But  these  things  cannot  very  well  be  described 
in  brief  words ;  especially  one  needs  to  see  the 
processes  or  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  result. 
This  last  may  be  done  to  advantage  constantly ; 
for  in  this  country  the  artists  in  water  color  are 
doing  extremely  good  work,  and  one  sees  interest- 
ing pictures  on  every  hand.  The  fact  that  indica- 
tions and  suggestions  form  a  large  element  in 
water  color  gives  great  range  for  individual  treat- 
ment; for  what  maybe  called  personal  expression. 
In  the  works  of  Mr.  Winslow  Homer  you  will  see, 
for  instance,  examples  of  breadth  and  vigor,  with 
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a  free  and  vivid  touch ;  in  Mr.  Abbey's  an  equal 
freedom,  but  extreme  delicacy,  and  perception  of 
detail ;  in  Mr.  Ross  Turner's  charming  and  unsus- 
pected glimpses  of  color;  those  intangible  tones 
which  exist  everywhere  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  which  while  felt  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
by  many,  are  understood  and  made  manifest  by 
the  artist. 

It  is  necessary,  you  will  see,  to  be  somewhat 
educated  in  art  to  appreciate  good  water  colors. 
When  one  first  begins  to  look  at  pictures,  one  is 
generally  interested  in  seeing  what  is  familiar;  it 
pleases  one  to  find  that  this  or  that  looks,  in  com- 
mon phrase,  "  natural  "  to  one ;  but  in  pictures,  as 
well  as  in  other  things,  any  person  of  intelligence 
would  soon  grow  weary  of  seeing  only  what  they 
had  seen  before,  or  being  told  exactly  what  they 
already  knew.  Presently  one  comes  to  suspect 
that  in  a  true  work  of  art  there  is  something  one 
does  not  quite  recognize  ;  a  suggestion  of  a  new 
thought,  a  new  beauty,  in  short,  something  strange, 
which  one  feels  may  be  also  true.  When  any  of 
us  begin  to  feel  this  in  looking  at  a  picture,  we 
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may  be  said  to  find  ourselves  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  knowledge ;  that  knowledge  which  it  is  the 
function  of  art  to  teach  us.  And  the  department 
of  art  which  we  have  just  glanced  at,  in  this  brief 
fashion,  is  full  of  varied  and  lovely  lessons.  How 
varied  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  the 
scope  of  water  color  includes  the  dewy  roses  and 
fair  landscapes  of  modern  artists,  together  with 
the  colossal  splendors  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 


VI. 


ETCHING. 


WE  find  ourselves  still  with  one  more  great 
process  to  consider  in  the  making  of  pic- 
tures which  may  be  classed  with  the  Fine  Arts. 
For  in  etching,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  graphic 
arts,  opportunity  h  given  for  the  doing  of  sponta- 
neous, original  work  by  the  artist.  Indeed,  it  pro- 
vides a  method  which  in  some  respects  is  unrivalled 
for  the  expression  of  purely  artistic  feeling.  Let 
us  see  how  this  is ;  and  let  us  ask  first  what  etch- 
ing consists  in. 

Nowadays,  fortunately,  there  is  a  revival  of  this 
beautiful  art,  which  has  long  been  greatly  neg- 
lected. Rembrandt,  who  made  masterpieces  in 
etching,  carried  it  to  a  marvellous  perfection ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  since  his  time  any  one  has  rivalled 

him,  till  within  the  present  century  the  names  of 
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Meryon  and  a  few  others  blaze  out  and  add  a  new 
lustre  to  the  art.  During  periods  of  disuse,  or 
neglect,  etching  has  been  confused  in  people's 
minds  with  various  forms  of  mechanical  work,  or 
with  processes  not  at  all  kindred  to  it.  Even  cul- 
tivated persons  have  fancied  that  pen-and-ink 
drawing  was  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  many 
are  quite  ignorant  of  the  distinctions  in  process 
between  etching  and  engraving,  or  mezzotint. 

Now  etching  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
methods  for  producing  a  surface  from  which  pic- 
tures may  be  printed,  in  this  —  that  the  lines  are 
obtained  by  corrosion ;  or  in  more  popular  phrase, 
by  the  "  biting  "  with  acid  into  the  metal  on  which 
the  picture  is  first  drawn.  In  steel  engraving, 
these  lines  are  made  by  a  tool  called  the  burin ;  in 
wood  engraving  by  another  tool  of  similar  nature 
and  so  on ;  but  in  etching  proper,  all  lines  are 
bitten  out  by  the  acid  used.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  seen  at  once  just  how  it  is  that  this  makes  any 
serious  difference  in  the  result ;  but  I  think  when 
I  have  described  all  that  is  involved  in  the  mak- 
ing of  etchings,  you  will  see  for  yourselves  how 
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unique  and  charming  they  are  I  think  also  that 
although  this  description  involves  much  technical- 
ity regarding  the  necessary  processes,  this  very 
technicality  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  well  as  in- 
structive, to  all  who  wish  to  become  skilful  judges 
and  lovers  of  this  art.  So  I  will  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning and  tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  how  etch- 
ings are  made. 

The  "plates,"  as  they  are  called,  are  made  of 
different  metals ;  but  among  them  copper  is  for 
almost  every  reason  so  much  the  best,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  others  here  —  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  passing  one  may  say  that  for 
certain  effects  which  require  broad,  forcible  masses, 
and  heavy  lines  of  black,  zinc  has  many  fine  prop- 
erties. 

Copper  plates  may  be  had  of  any  size  ;  they  are 
rolled  out  very  thin,  and  carefully  polished,  before 
the  artist  can  use  them.  Then  he  begins  his  work 
by  "  preparing  the  plate."  Remember  that  the 
lines  of  the  etching  are  to  be  bitten  out  by  acid, 
not  dug  out  by  a  tool  held  in  the  hand  ;  and  also 
that  copper  is  so  easily  affected  by  nitric  acid  that  if 
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you  put  a  copper  coin  in  a  bottle  of  acid,  it  would 
soon  be  quite  eaten  up.  The  point  to  achieve, 
then,  is  to  compel  this  formidable  enemy  to  copper 
to  bite  in  the  right  place,  and  make  the  lines  where 
the  artist  wishes  to  have  them.  For  this  purpose, 
the  plate  must  first  be  covered  with  something  to 
protect  the  copper  from  the  acid ;  and  to  do  this 
the  artist  grasps  the  plate  by  one  corner  with  a 
pair  of  stout  pincers,  and  holds  it  over  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  till  the  surface  is  warm ;  then,taking  a  ball 
made  of  a  sortof  asphalt  which  is  covered  with  thin 
silk,  he  rubs  it  gently  over  the  warmed  surface,  till  it 
is  completely  covered  with  a  delicate  brown  varnish, 
caused  by  the  melted  asphalt.  This  varnish,  how- 
ever, is  shiny  and  transparent,  and  so  would  make 
a  confusing  surface  to  draw  upon.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  rendered  dull  and  opaque  ;  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  turning  the  plate,  while  still 
warm,  and  holding  it  upside  down  over  the  smoke 
of  tapers,  or  apiece  of  twisted  paper  —  passing  the 
smoking  torch  slowly  forward  and  back  till  the 
varnish  has  become  one  uniform  brown  tint,  caused 
by  the  union  of  the  asphalt  and  the  smoke.     After 
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this,  the  back  of  the  plate  is  also  carefully  covered 
with  the  protecting  gum,  and  the  plate  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

Now  this  asphalt,  while  it  is  so  delicate  that  it 
can  be  removed  with  the  lightest  touch  of  a  tool, 
is  perfectly  impregnable  to  nitric  acid;  and  the 
copper  is  safe  from  attack  wherever  the  thinnest 
coat  of  asphalt  covers  it.  On  the  plate  so  pre- 
pared, the  artist  makes  his  drawing.  He  draws 
with  a  steel  tool  which  may  be  long  or  short,  ac- 
cording to  the  artist's  liking,  but  which  had  best 
have  for  convenience  a  point  at  each  end  —  one 
fine,  the  other  extremely  fine.  This  last  point  will 
be  used  in  making  lines  which  require  the  very 
greatest  delicacy ;  for  the  rest  of  the  drawing  the 
first  point  will  be  sufficient;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  elements  in  etching  that  the  draw- 
ing is  done  with  uniform  lines  —  leaving  it  (as  will 
be  seen  later),  to  the  acid,  to  make  these  lines  as 
various  as  shall  be  needed. 

You  will  now  see  how  easily  a  sketch  may  be 
made  freely  from  nature  with  this  simple  equip- 
ment ;  an  artist  needs  only  a  few  prepared  plates, 
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his  tool  —  which  is  called  in  etching  terms  his 
needle  —  and  a  little  mirror,  to  go  forth  and  work 
freely  from  any  object.  The  mirror  is  of  use 
where  it  will  make  a  difference  if  the  printed  pic- 
ture is  reversed ;  as  of  course  the  print  is  always 
the  reverse  of  the  drawing  as  it  is  put  on  the  plate, 
and  in  many  cases  this  would  be  undesirable. 
This  mirror  is  held  in  the  hand,  or  attached  to  the 
sketching  box,  so  that  one  sees  the  object  reflected 
there,  and  draws  from  it  accordingly. 

In  drawing  lines  with  the  needle,  care  is  to  be 
taken  not  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  all 
that  is  to  be  done  with  the  tool  is  to  remove  the 
coating  of  asphalt ;  and  when  this  is  done  there  is 
seen  upon  the  plate  a  drawing  in  fine  shining  lines, 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  bright  copper 
wherever  the  varnish  is  scraped  off  by  the  passage 
of  the  needle. 

I  must  ask  you  to  note  here  the  reason  why 
etching  is  so  finely  adapted  to  artistic  linear  draw- 
ing. It  is  because  of  the  matchless  freedom  with 
which  the  needle  follows  the  slightest  direction  of 
the  artist's  hand.     There  is  actually  no  effort  re- 
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quired  to  remove  the  varnish ;  consequently  the 
utmost  variety  in  the  use  of  lines  can  be  had,  giv- 
ing room  for  great  originality  of  treatment. 

So  much  for  the  drawing  of  an  etching.  Next 
comes  the  process  with  acid.  This  need  not  be 
done  at  once,  as  the  plate  can  be  put  carefully 
away,  and  kept  without  damage  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  artist  will  wish  to  finish  the  work  if  pos- 
sible while  the  effect  he  seeks  to  produce  is  freshly 
in  his  mind. 

For  biting  the  plate,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
shallow  glass  dish,  large  enough  to  hold  it.  Into 
this  dish  is  poured  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
(It  is  well  to  protect  one's  hands  with  rubber 
gloves,  as  the  acid  bites  and  stains  fingers  also.) 
The  plate  is  laid  in  the  dish  so  that  it  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  liquid  acid ;  and  instantly 
the  work  of  biting  begins.  On  all  the  lines  of  ex- 
posed copper  there  appear  tiny  bubbles,  which 
give  sign  of  the  quick  attack  made  by  chemical 
action ;  and  if  one  listens  closely,  the  very  smallest 
sound  can  be  heard,  like  that  of  minute  bells. 
Now  comes  the  time  when  judgment  and  experi- 
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ence  and  happy  guesses  are  all  necessary  ;  for  it  is 
now.  that  one  must  decide  as  to  the  size  of  the 
most  delicate  lines  that  are  to  be  made  in  the  pic- 
ture. Probably  these  lines  will  be  in  the  sky ;  and 
as  this  exquisite  process  goes  on,  one  watches  with 
greatest  care  the  effect  upon  these  especial  places. 
With  a  camel's  hair  brush  the  little  bubbles  are 
constantly  to  be  pushed  off  the  lines,  so  that  the 
artist  may  see  how  the  work  is  going  on.  And 
when  he  thinks  that  the  biting  has  gone  far  enough 
for  the  finest  lines,  he  takes  out  the  plate  and  care- 
fully rinses  it  with  water.  Next,  with  a  small 
brush,  and  what  is  called  "  stopping  out  varnish," 
he  covers,  or  "  stops  out,"  all  the  lines  which  are 
bitten  enough ;  and  then,  when  the  varnish  is 
quite  dry  puts  the  plate  in  the  acid  again.  Here 
you  have  the  clue  to  the  whole  process.  As  the 
size  and  strength  of  each  line  depends  upon  the 
length  of  time  for  which  it  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  acid,  you  will  see  that  by  repeating  this 
biting  and  stopping  out,  the  lines  may  be  varied 
almost  indefinitely;  indeed,  in  any  large  or  elabo- 
rate work,  the  number  of  successive  bitings  is  often 
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as  large  as  fifty  or  sixty,  while  in  simpler  plate  it 
is,  of  course,  much  less. 

You  will  easily  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge 
with  perfect  accuracy  of  the  success  of  an  etching 
without  printing  from  it ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
varnish  must  of  course  be  removed  —  a  thing  done 
by  washing  it  with  turpentine.  But  it  is  possible, 
after  taking  a  print,  if  there  are  still  lines  to  be 
deepened,  to  re-cover  the  plate,  by  means  of  a  val- 
uable implement  called  the  roller,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  lines  are  left  open  and  all  between  them 
covered  by  a  new  varnish.  Further  exposure  to 
the  acid  may  then  be  made ;  lines  strengthened, 
and  so  on.  Prints  made  after  the  first  biting  are 
called  "  first  state  ;  "  and  there  are  often  second 
and  third  states  of  an  etching. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  copper  plate  is  made 
ready  for  the  final  act,  which  is  that  of  printing. 
And  here  again  t?ie  artist  has  much  to  do  with  the 
process,  as  the  printing  of  etchings  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  the  finished  work, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  done  by  the  rule  of  thumb. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  etchers 
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do  all  their  own  printing ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
as  by  Whistler  and  others,  the  prints  have  a  charm 
and  beauty  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
artist's  hand. 

The  most  direct  way  of  printing  is  by  filling  the 
lines  with  ink,  wiping  the  rest  of  the  plate  quite 
clean,  and  getting  a  simple  impression  of  the  lines. 
But  beside  this,  there  are  methods  of  wiping  the 
plate  which  give  a  more  varied  and  a  richer  effect. 
With  the  hand  or  with  a  soft  cloth,  the  copper  may 
be  so  wiped  that  slight  traces  of  ink  are  left,  and 
these  give  a  soft  tinge  to  the  paper,  and  enhance 
the  mellow  qualities  which  etchings  possess. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  processes  by 
which,  technically,  etchings  are  produced.  What 
shall  we  say  regarding  their  qualities  }  What  is  the 
result  achieved  by  the  processes  described  ?  In 
the  first  place,  the  line  which  is  bitten  out  by  the 
acid  is  not  like  the  line  obtained  by  any  tool,  nor 
which  can  be  obtained,  for  this  reason  ;  that  in 
producing  it  the  acid  burrows  under  the  edge  of 
the  surface,  as  well  as  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
metal,  and  the  line  so  formed  is  capable  of  hold- 
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ing  a  body  of  ink  and  printing  with  a  richness 
quite  unlike  anything  else.  If  you  pass  your  finger 
over  an  etching,  you  will  find  the  printing  stands 
out  thickly  raised  from  the  paper,  such  a  volume 
of  ink  has  been  deposited  by  the  etched  line. 
This  shows  the  power  of  the  bitten  line.  But  be- 
yond this,  in  its  worth  to  art,  is  the  advantage 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  making  his  drawing 
the  artist  is  so  free  to  express  by  spontaneous  and 
ever  new  combinations  of  line  what  he  sees  and 
feels.  If  you  study  etchings  carefully,  you  will 
find  your  chief  pleasure  in  seeing  the  ingenious 
and  subtle  measures  by  which  effects  are  obtained. 
For  we  must  remember  that  the  line,  as  such,  does 
not  exist  in  nature  ;  it  is  a  means  invented  by  man 
for  giving  by  purely  artificial  methods  the  truths  of 
nature  —  and  as  the  practice  of  these  methods  in- 
volves minute  and  varied  handling,  we  are  brought, 
as  may  be  seen,  into  more  intimate  relation  with 
the  artist's  processes  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
form  of  art.  One  can  follow  the  point  of  the 
needle,  as  it  were,  and  feel  how  close  it  lies  to  the 
directing  mind  as  well  as  to  the  guiding  hand,  and 
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one  will  have  that  curious  mixture  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  unlooked-for  lines  which 
convey  to  our  mind  the  record  of  some  fact,  or  the 
expression  of  some  emotion. 

A  true  appreciation  of  etchings  must  surely  in- 
dicate a  refined  and  sensitive  feeling  for  art ;  and 
among  the  signs  of  a  rapid  growth  of  the  art-im- 
pulse in  America,  comes  happily  a  deepening  in- 
terest in  the  reserved,  subtle  and  noble  art  of 
etching. 


VII. 


WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


IT  is  fit  that  we  give  serious  consideration  to  en- 
graving on  wood,  for  this  department  of  pic- 
ture-making is  of  great  importance  to-day,  and  has 
already  played  an  invaluable  part  in  the  education 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  mainly  by  means  of 
wood-engraving  that  most  papers  and  magazines 
are  "illustrated,"  as  it  is  called;  thus  adding  to 
written  information  a  varied  and  graphic  picture 
of  the  scenes  or  persons  described. 

We  shall  trace  its  uses  more  fully  as  we  go  on 
to  a  brief  investigation  of  this  interesting  branch  of 
art- work.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  speak  first 
of  the  method  or  the  history  of  wood-engraving  — 
its  method  and  its  history  being  so  involved  with 
each  other  —  but  it  may  be  said  to  begin  with,  that 

as  soon  as  one  studies  wood-engraving,  one  finds 
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that  it  may  be  divided  into  several  departments, 
or  classes,  having  different  aims.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  define  these  with  any  degree  of  detail ; 
but  ask  you  to  notice  for  yourselves  as  we  go  on, 
that  at  all  events  there  are  two  principal  divisions, 
one  of  which  attempts  to  imitate  exactly  what  is 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  while  the  other  aims  to  rep- 
resent by  means  of  an  engraving  on  wood,  all  sorts 
of  pictures,  whatever  department  of  drawing  or 
painting  they  may  belong  to.  With  this  in  mind 
let  us  look  for  the  steps  by  which  wood-engraving 
has  reached  its  present  condition. 

In  the  chapter  on  etching,  it  was  shown  that  the 
print,  or  picture,  was  obtained  from  a  copper  plate, 
by  virtue  of  lines  on  its  surface  which  had  been 
cut  or  bitten  into  the  metal.  These  lines  when 
properly  filled  with  ink  would  leave  their  impress 
upon  the  paper ;  that  is,  when  there  was  a  line  on 
the  metal,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  line  on 
the  paper  and  when  the  surface  of  the  metal  was 
left  uncut,  the  paper  would  receive  no  impression 
at  all.  Briefly,  the  printing  of  an  etching  is  done 
by  the  etched  lines.     Now  exactly  the  reverse  of 
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all  this  is  true  in  regard  to  wood-engraving.  In- 
stead of  the  engraved  line  doing  the  printing,  it  is 
done  by  the  wood  itself,  which  plays  the  part  of 
a  stamp,  or  die,  in  the  same  manner  that  letters 
are  used  in  types.  In  types,  indeed,  lead  or  other 
metal  is  used,  which  are  best  for  the  innumerable 
repetition  of  small  forms ;  but  it  was  early  found 
that  wood  was  especially  well-adapted  to  making 
a  block  which  would  print  well  on  large  surfaces, 
and  which  could  be  easily  cut.  Very  soon  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  practice  of  wood- 
cutting began ;  and  very  simple  the  process  was. 
All  that  it  attempted  was  to  reproduce  black-and- 
white  drawing  in  line,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
design  was  carefully  cppied  on  a  smooth  bit  of 
wood,  and  all  the  spaces  left  white  in  the  drawing 
were  carefully  cut  away  with  a  knife.  This  process 
reached  a  height  of  special  interest  when  Albert 
Diirer  and  men  of  his  school  made  many  very 
splendid  drawings,  such  as  the  famous  "Melan- 
cholia," and  others,  wherein  the  lines  were  drawn 
with  singular  power  and  elaborate  precision ;  and 
the  wood-cuts  which  were  made  from  these  draw 
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ings  reproduced  almost  perfectly,  the  vigor  and 
exactness  of  his  work.  But  the  men  who  cut  the 
blocks  at  that  time,  and  for  long  afterward,  worked 
as  at  any  other  purely  mechanical  carving,  endeav- 
oring to  make  a  faithful  copy  to  be  printed  in 
black  and  white  lines  of  the  picture,  which  was 
already  drawn  in  black  and  white  lines  also.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a 
method  for  expressing  masses  of  dark  shadow  that 
in  pen-and-ink  were  obtained  by  lines  which 
crossed  one  another ;  and  what  was  called  "  cross- 
hatching"  was  done.  This  consisted  in  cutting 
out  with  the  greatest  possible  care  each  minute 
diamond-shaped  spaces  left  among  the  lines,  a 
very  painstaking  and  wholly  industrial  process. 
Early  in  the  present  century,  however,  the  narrow 
province  in  which  wood-cutting  had  worked  —  and 
great  is  our  debt  to  it  for  much  that  is  beautiful 
and  valuable  —  this  province  was  enlarged  by 
those  who  recognized  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
other  and  broader  effects  by  the  use  of  the  same 
means.  Using  still  blocks  of  hard  wood  cut  across 
the  grain  (boxwood  has  been  found  to  be  best  of 
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all)  together  with  little  gravers  or  chisels,  it  was 
found  how  much  that  was  brilliant  and  broadly 
effective  might  be  achieved ;  wood-cutting  became, 
as  one  may  say,  more  picturesque.  This  involved 
the  use  of  broad,  dark,  flat  masses,  and  equally 
broad  white  spaces,  with  which  to  represent  a 
greatly-enlarged  range  of  subjects.  At  this  period 
many  reproductions  of  landscapes  were  made  by 
wood-cutters  who  possessed  much  clever  invention 
and  also  artistic  gift,  as  well  as  the  dexterous 
hand  of  the  artificer  —  which  gave  a  new  impulse, 
and  pictures  made  by  these  processes  of  wood-en- 
graving excited  a  new  interest. 

It  is  very  difficult  without  the  pictures  before 
us  to  illustrate  one's  meaning,  to  describe  the 
intrinsic  qualities  which  a  woodcut  possesses  ;  but 
it  will  help  us  to  a  definition,  if  we  stop  to  re- 
member that  with  wood-engraving  we  enter  upon 
the  domain  of  those  graphic  arts  which  do  not 
belong  to  what  is  called  "  Fine  Art,"  that  is  the 
province  of  spontaneous  original  production  — 
work  which  may  be  described  as  immediate  and 
creative  in  the  first  sense — but  to  the  province 
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which  seeks  to  represent  by  a  fresh  medium  the 
productions  of  another.  (Of  course  an  artist  might 
be  also  a  wood-engraver,  but  this  would  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  ;  or  rather  it  would  in  no  way- 
affect  the  working  of  the  rule,  as  an  artist  must  first 
draw  his  picture  and  then  proceed  to  reproduce  it 
on  the  wood,  by  those  processes  which  in  their 
very  nature  prohibit  free  fine-art  work.)  It  is 
however  most  true  that  in  the  recent  advances 
made  in  wood-cutting  we  find  that  not  only  does 
this  art  hold  a  place  which  is  distinct  from  any 
other,  but  that  also  as  in  all  the  best  industrial 
work,  there  is  room  for  the  expression  of  artistic 
sensibility,  and  sympathetic  appreciation,  on  the 
part  cf  the  skilful  and  patient  engraver.  Proof  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  latest  contemporary  work 
which  has  been  done  in  America ;  for  therein  will 
be  found  points  of  such  exceeding  delicacy  and 
subtlety,  as  to  convey  not  only  qualities  of  tone 
and  color  but  even  of  texture;  so  that  one  may 
see  for  instance  whether  this  woodcut  was  made 
from  a  water-color  and  that  from  an  oil  painting. 
There  may  be  seen  notable  examples  of  work  done 
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in  these  directions  by  Closson,  Cole  and  a  few 
others,  whose  names  are  justly  well  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Now  having  made  this  rapid  survey  of  the 
ground  traversed  by  wood-engraving,  let  us  go 
back  for  a  moment  in  review.  The  simpler  cut- 
ting on  ordinary  board  with  which  the  art  began, 
produced  a  great  number  of  curious  and  interest- 
ing pictures.  Beginning  with  the  little  initial  let- 
ters in  early  books  —  rough  work  done  in  broad 
black  lines,  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  from  that 
period  onward,  till  larger  and  important  pictures 
were  undertaken.  But  these  large  pictures  were 
still  done  on  the  same  simple  principle  of  black 
lines  printed  on  a  white  surface,  with  greater  or 
less  delicacy.  What  seems  to  have  caused  the 
change  to  fuller  and  freer  work  was  the  discovery 
that  beside  the  facility  which  a  wooden  block  or 
die  furnished  for  making  lines,  it  was  also  capable 
of  making  a  peculiarly  soft  and  yet  forcible  print 
of  dark  shadow  in  mass,  with  no  lines  at  all  in  it. 
The  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  avail- 
ing of  the  art  of  wood-cutting  would  be  not  unlike 
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the  difference  between  pen-and-ink  drawing  and 
drawing  in  charcoal ;  and  you  will  find  that  from 
the  time  the  change  was  made  the  wood-cut  ob- 
tained a  new  source  of  power ;  and  from  that  the 
transition  was  gradual  until  the  present  period  of 
varied  and  most   interesting  work  was   reached. 
There  is  to  be  noticed  here  one  point  of  advantage 
in  the  progress  of  wood-engraving  for  the  artist; 
and  that  is,  that  in  drawing  pictures  for  illustra- 
tion (that  is  those  which  are  to  be  reproduced   in 
wood-cut)  he  is  not  limited  as  to  the  method  he 
employs.     He  may  draw  with  the  point  or  with 
the  brush,  or  he  may  sketch  in  color,  if  he  like ; 
by  whichever  medium  in  short,  shall  seem  the  best 
for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  knowing  that  the 
skilful  engraver  will  be  able  to  imitate  with  amaz- 
ing cleverness   his  work.     Sometimes  the  artist, 
especially  if  he  be  a  very  sure  draughtsman,  makes 
his  drawing   directly  upon  the  block ;   in  which 
case  he  assures  the  purity  of  his  own  lines  up  to 
the  point  when  the  graver  begins  to  cut.     John 
Leech  made  all  or  nearly  all  his  drawings  in  this 
way,  so  that  they  were  not  copied  subsequently 
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upon  the  wood,  but  put  there  at  first  hand  by  hinK 
self ;  and  we  know  his  work  in  succeeding  years 
of  the  English  Punch,  as  full  of  brilliant  and  dis- 
criminating qualities. 

It  is,  however,  in  some  of  our  own  magazines 
that  we  find  specimens  of  the  most  excellent  wood- 
cutting of  to-day  ;  for  one  or  more  of  these  is  said 
to  furnish  the  best  illustrations  in  the  world.  The 
beauty  and  variety  of  wood-cuts  in  the  Century  is 
beyond  praise,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  engraving  is 
concerned,  while  to  this  must  be' added  the  most 
extraordinary  care  in  the  printing;  a  thing  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  engraving.  You  will 
perceive  that  for  this  sort  of  printing  the  paper  is 
of  the  greatest  moment ;  what  paper  will  possess 
such  qualities  as  to  give  depth  and  efficiency  to 
^the  print,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  thin  enough 
to  be  used  to  advantage  in  newspapers  and  period- 
icals is  a  question  only  answered  by  long  and  care- 
ful experiments.  What  is  called  "  tone  "  —  a  term 
by  which  is  meant  that  quality  which  preserves  the 
harmonious  relation  of  the  blacks,  grays  and  whites 
in  a  print — tone  is  of  the  first  consideration  if 
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one  looks  at  wood-cuts  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view ;  and  it  is  in  this  matter  of  tone  especially, 
that  our  wood-engraving  excels.  To  obtain  it,  it 
is  necessary  that  not  only  the  block  should  be 
cut  with  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
that  the  printer  should  do  his  work  with  equal 
skill.  The  block,  the  ink,  the  paper,  all  need  the 
utmost  care  ;  and  it  is  to  these  as  perfected  by  labo- 
rious experiment,  that  we  owe  to-day  the  charming 
results  which  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  one  of 
our  best  illustrated  periodicals. 


VIII. 


LINE   ENGRAVING. 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
a  strange  thing  that  "  Line  Engraving " 
should  be  spoken  of  late,  rather  than  early,  in  the 
list.  Yet  such  has  been  the  course  of  events,  such 
the  discoveries  made  in  what  are  called  the  "  re- 
productive processes,"  that  the  position  now  occu- 
pied by  engraving  on  copper  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was,  and  it  no  longer  maintains  the  strong- 
hold of  its  earlier  life.  Very  much  of  what  was 
said  of  wood  engraving  in  the  last  chapter  might 
be  repeated  here,  so  far  as  the  changes  in  treat- 
ment and  scope  which  have  come  to  this  branch  of 
art  also;  the  progress  of  steel  engraving  having 
been  marked  by  increased  power  of  expressing 
forms,  textures,  etc.  / 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  there  is  no  more 
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reason  why  engraving  on  copper  and  steel  should 
be  called  line  engraving,  than  that  etching  or  wood 
cutting  should  be  so  called,  as  all  these  different 
methods  involve,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  use 
of  the  line ;  but  in  some  way  the  association  of  the 
name  with  the  graver's  work  was  formed,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  when  any  one  speaks  of  a  "  line 
engraving "  that  a  print  from  an  engraved  metal 
plate  is  meant.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  its 
having  been  said  that  the  various  processes  of  en- 
graving all  involve  the  use  of  the  line,  that  these 
processes  are  all  alike.  On  the  contrary,  line  en- 
graving is  quite  a  special  and  distinct  method  of 
obtaining  a  result  in  black-and-white,  the  lines  be- 
ing produced  in  the  hard  metal  by  the  use  of  the 
burin  or  graver,  which  is  totally  different  from  the 
etching  needle,  for  instance,  that  being  a  tool  held 
somewhat  like  a  pencil,  while  the  graver  is  grasped 
firmly  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  while,  with 
the  handle  resting  within  the  hollow  of  the  hand, 
it  is  pushed  along  through  the  reluctant  metal. 
Several  things  in  the  character  of  the  work  done, 
result  from  the  manner  in  which  the  graver  must  be 
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used ;  among  them  the  two  important  facts  that  the 
lines  can  only  be  made  in  a  forward  direction,  and 
that  they  can  only  be  made  to  turn  in  a  curve. 

It  is  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  com- 
bined, which  give  each  art  its  distinctive  quality ; 
and  while  the  curved  line  does  not  serve  to  express 
certain  effects  or  qualities,  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
a  singular  excellence  in  the  expression  of  many 
forms  or  objects  —  as  for  example,  the  modelling  of 
the  human  figure,  the  delicate  modulations  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  body.  This  power,  perhaps,  is  to-day 
of  less  value,  inasmuch  as  the  photograph  is  so 
largely  availed  of  in  copying  pictures ;  but  during  the 
last  three  hundred  years  and  more,  line  engraving 
has  been  of  rare  worth  in  giving  a  representation 
in  black-and-white  of  groups  of  figures,  or  in  re-pro- 
ducing in  large  and  small  scale,  the  planes  of  the 
human  head  and  face. 

It  was  found  necessary,  as  soon  as  line  engrav- 
ing had  advanced  beyond  the  stage  where  it  has 
been  described  as  "  an  outline  shaded  "  (that  being 
exactly  what  it  was  for  a  long  period),  to  invent  a 
series  of  conventional  lines,  or  symbols  as  thr- 
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might  be  called,  to  express  certain  forms  or  surfaces 
or  textures ;  thus  adding,  as  has  been  said,  to  the 
scope  and  efficacy  of  the  work.  In  doing  this,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  symbols  should  be  such  as 
would,  when  used,  produce  the  required  impression 
on  the  human  eye ;  and  so  it  was  possible  to  use 
many  devices  to  achieve  the  desired  effect,  which 
depend  upon  the  eye's  power.  If  you  should  put 
a  delicate  line  engraving  under  the  microscope, 
you  would  be  amazed  to  find  how  utterly  unlike  any 
known  object  the  mass  of  confused  lines  and  dia- 
monds and  dots  appeared ;  but  viewed  by  the  ordi- 
nary eyesight  it  is  found  that  according  to  proved 
rules  for  the  cutting  of  steel  plates,  such  and  such 
effects  are  produced  in  such  and  such  a  way  :  long, 
parallel  lines  create  an  impression  of  atmosphere ; 
and  when  crossed  at  right  angles  give  a  deeper 
tone ;  lines  crossed  obliquely  by  other  lines  pro- 
duce an  admirable  texture  for  drapery  and  stuffs 
of  various  sorts;  while  the  appearance  of  the  soft 
yielding  forms  of  the  human  body  is  obtained  by 
delicate  curved  lines  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  or  in  yet  more  sensitive  forms  by  a  series  of 
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minute  dots  following  the  same  direction  as  would 
be  made  by  a  curved  line. 

All  this  sounds  much  simpler  in  description  than 
it  can  possibly  be  in  practice,  where  it  requires  an 
eye  absolutely  exact,  a  hand  firm  and  highly  trained, 
together  with  the  intelligence  to  represent  in  a  dif- 
ficult and  conventional  method  the  main  elements 
of  a  picture. 

When  the  engraver  is  called  upon  to  do  this,  he 
is  obliged  first  to  make  a  most  careful  study  of  the 
painting  which  he  is  to  reproduce  upon  paper,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  art.  He  decides 
in  what  way,  by  what  means,  the  various  effects 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  after  this  is  seriously 
thought  out,  then  he  begins  the  work. 

It  is  customary  in  making  a  large  line  engraving 
to  trace  the  outlines  on  a  prepared  surface  as  if  for 
an  etching,  and  then  to  have  the  lines  slightly 
bitten  with  acid  before  beginning  to  cut  the  metal 
with  the  graver.  After  this  the  work  of  engraving 
goes  slowly  and  cautiously  on ;  and  it  can  easily  be 
seen  how  much  patience  and  how  much  time  is  in- 
volved, in  the  production  of  one  large  plate,  such 
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as  that  of  Guido's  Aurora,  where  the  time  employed 
must  be  counted  by  years.  During  the  process  it 
is,  of  course,  possible  to  take  frequent  "  proofs " 
in  order  to  judge  how  the  work  is  going  on ;  and 
yet  so  necessary  is  it  to  preserve  the  extreme  nicety 
of  the  edges  of  the  copper,  that  the  good  engraver 
does  not  allow  himself  this  luxury  oftener  than  he 
can  possibly  help  it,  reserving  it  as  a  last  resort,  so 
far  as  may  be.  When  the  plate  is  finished  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prints  are  taken,  often  on  paper 
of  especial  fineness,  and  these  first  and  best  are 
called  "  Artist's  Proofs ; "  then  a  second  small 
series,  and  these  are  called  "  Proofs ; "  then  finally 
the  large  number  which  go  to  make  up  the  general 
supply.  There  are  various  ways  of  detecting  an 
"  Artist's'Proof  "  or  a  "  proof  ; "  very  often  the  name 
of  the  picture  is  omitted  in  these,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  slight  mark,  or  sign  in  the  margin,  and 
so  on ;  and,  as  will  be  understood,  these  possess 
especial  value,  because  of  the  delicacy  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  plate  in  the  early  conditions  of  printing 
—  conditions  which  suffer  slightly  as  every  print  is 
taken,  until  after  much  printing  the  edges  of  the 
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lines  grow  sadly  blurred,  and  the  prints  become 
almost  worthless. 

When  one  calls  to  mind  how  much  devotion  and 
labor  must  have  been  put  into  engraving,  how 
earnestly  and  with  what  affection  artisans  of  high 
ability-endeavored  to  reproduce  the  works  of  the 
greatest  artists,  so  that  those  works  might  become 
widely  known  and,  in  a  sense  possessed  by  many 
people,  one  feels  how  deep  was  the  obligation  which 
the  world  owed  to  these  men.  One  understands  also 
how  inevitably  came  the  enthusiasm  for  collections 
cf  engravings ;  for  curious  and  rare  prints  ;  for  all 
those  specimens,  famous  because  of  special  excel- 
lences, or  for  the  hints  they  give  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  art.  Enormous  prices  are  still 
paid  for  a  print  which  is  distinguished,  by  those 
who  know  the  traditions  and  history  of  line  engrav- 
ing ;  while  those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  fine  handicraft  can  find 
elaborate  books  which  give  the  detail  from  the  very 
beginning,  in  the  work  of  Baldini,  all  the  way  along 
with  Diirer  and  Van  Leyden  and  the  group  known 
as  the  "  Little  Masters,"  on  to  the  present  day. 
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Directly  following  in  the  wake  of  line  engraving 
comes  that  process  which  is  known  as  Mezzotint, 
employing  at  the  same  time  a  method  to  produce  its 
effects  almost  the  opposite  of  the  former,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  also  a  print  obtained  from  a  cop- 
per or  steel  print.  Mezzotint  is  practiced  by  first 
subjecting  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal  to  a  tool 
called  a  "  rocker."  This  is  a  very  broad  chisel,  with 
the  end  round  instead  of  square,  and  the  surface  of 
this  round  edge  filed  across  so  as  to  produce  edges 
or  points.  The  rocker  is  rolled  forward  and  back 
in  all  directions,  over  the  copper,  until  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  myriad  of  little  raised  points  or 
scratches,  technically  called  the  "  bur."  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  ink  is  so  caught  and  held  by 
the  roughened  metal  that  it  is  capable  of  printing 
the  very  darkest  and  richest  black  shades,  even 
more  velvety  and  deep  than  the  fine  black  produced 
in  broad  flat  surfaces  by  wooden  blocks,  as  before 
described.  On  the  burred  metal  the  picture  is 
wrought  out  not  by  lines  at  all,  but  by  flat  surfaces 
obtained  by  the  use  of  scrapers,  and  representing 
easily  any  work  which   is   dependent   mainly  on 
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broad  or  mellow  effects ;  not  in  delicate  detail,  or 
sharply  accented  contrasts.  Paintings  which  are 
distinguished  for  large  effective  manner  of  treat- 
ment find  ready  translation  through  mezzotint ;  and 
it  is  still  used,  sometimes  with  charming  effect. 
The  fact  that  mezzotint  was  employed  to  render  the 
series  of  great  and  beautiful  studies  made  by  Tur- 
ner, and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Liber  Studiorujn, 
will  always  give  the  art  a  certain  interest.  These 
plates  are  almost  all  printed  not  in  black,  but  in 
brown,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  result ;  and 
also,  the  mezzotint  process  has  been  greatly  helped  -^ 
by  giving  a  vigorous  outline  in  etching  first,  thus 
adding  strength  just  where  it  is  needed,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  rich  melodious  tones  of  the  mezzotint 
are  allowed  their  full  expression. 

In  this  chapter  I  must  include  also  some  mention 
of  the  large  and  varied  department  of  lithography, 
or  printing  from  stone.  Originally  this  term  ap- 
plied only  to  a  process  in  black  on  white  paper ; 
but  owing  to  a  possibility  of  tracing  the  design  on 
one  stone  upon  another  stone,  so  that  the  two  might 
be  employed  in  printing,  a  double  power  was  ob- 
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tained,  and  pictures  were  produced  in  two  tones, 
as  for  instance  black  and  gray.     From  this  the  ad- 
vance was  rapid  till  printing  in  color  known   as 
"  Chromo-Lithography  "  followed  in  its  many  varia- 
tions.   It  will  readily  be  understood  that  producing 
pictures  in  color  by  mechanical  means  can  never 
be  greatly  developed  so  far  as  its  artistic  value  is 
concerned ;  color  as  it  is  used  in  art  being  far  too 
varied  and  subtle,  far  too  dependent  upon  spontane- 
ous expression  for  any  other  than  human  handling. 
The  chromo-lithograph  has  its  place :  reaching  a 
point  of  great  merit  for  the  reproduction  of  flat 
conventional  designs,  for  purposes  of  decoration 
perhaps ;  but  the  more  fully  the  public  learn  the 
beauty  of  true  art,  the  more  impatient  they  will  be- 
come of  all  work  that  depends  upon  purely  imita- 
tive faculty;  or  which  substitutes  a  reduplicated 
prettiness  for  serious  original  art-work  —  the  more 
readily  they  will  perceive  that  in  the  best  chromo- 
lithography  of  landscape  and  figure,  the  educated 
eye  must  see  that  all  tPie  cleverness  of  mechanical 
contrivance  and  perfection  of  adjustment,  cannot 
bestow  that  intrinsic  thing — the  artist's  feeling  — 
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which  in  original  work  is  revealed  in  every  tint ;  and 
without  which,  there  is  no  art  as  such. 

I  am  reluctant  to  leave  this  last  word  on  engrav- 
ing and  its  companion  crafts,  without  asking  you 
to  remember  one  especial  pleasure  that  has  come 
through  its  means  ;  namely,  the  obtaining  of  choice 
and  beautiful  pictures  in  such  small  scope  as  en- 
graving often  affords.  It  is  well  to  see  how  much 
satisfaction  can  be  stored  up  within  the  space  of  a 
few  inches ;  just  as  in  the  old  carving  in  gems  and 
ivory,  one  finds  in  the  most  minute  work  dignity 
and  freedom,  and  learns  that  what  has  been  called 
"largeness  of  art  "has  no  relation  to  dimensions, 
but  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  the  idea  it  enfolds. 


IX. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


IN  regard  to  the  making  of  pictures,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  what  may  be  found  in,  first,  the 
realm  of  Fine  Art,  or  original  creative  work  done  by 
the  artist ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  realm  of  imitative 
work,  where  by  skilful  treatment  the  artist's  achieve- 
ment is,  as  one  may  say,  translated  or  transcribed 
in  a  different  medium.  These  two  departments 
covered  all  possible  means  of  obtaining  pictures 
till  there  came  in  the  great  advance  of  science,  by 
slow  discoveries  and  gradual  adaptations,  the  power 
of  using  the  sun's  ray  to  obtain  a  representation  of 
natural  objects.  As  we  look  upon  the  face  of  na- 
ture we  see  the  indications  which  must  always  have 
stimulated  thoughtful  minds  to  wonder  if  in  some 
way,  such  fleeting  pictures  might  not  be  kept  and 
held.     The  reflections  of  forms  in  water  and  on 
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the  surface  of  burnished  metals  ;  the  shadows  of 
objects  on  the  ground  and  even  in  the  clouds  — 
with  all  this  before  their  eyes  we  may  be  sure  that 
men  were  wondering  centuries  ago  if  there  were 
not  some  strange  method  by  which  these  pictures 
could  be  made  permanent ;  a  lasting  rather  than  a 
vanishing  record  of  beauty  in  nature.  And  at  last 
it  came. 

During  the  twelfth  century  the  alchemists  first 
noticed  a  change  produced  in  a  certain  chemical 
compound  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  light ;  further 
investigation  followed ;  and  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth,  a  Swedish  chemist  named  Scheele, 
gave  great  care  to  the  investigation  of  the  change, 
while  after  him,  through  the  labor  of  many  men  of 
science,  including  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  other 
eminent  students,  experiments  were  tried  and  pro- 
cesses initiated,  the  result  of  which  was  the  perfec- 
tion in  1839  ^^  ^^^  daguerreotype ;  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  French  chemist  and  artist  Daguerre. 

With  the  daguerreotype  virtually  came  all  other 
variations  of  the  process  ;  and  chiefly  conspicuous 
is  the  Photograph,  by  which  means  chemical  action 
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is  induced  on  glass,  to  produce  what  is  called  the 
"  negative  ; "  and  from  which  the  picture  is  subse- 
quently printed  by  solar  action  on  sensitive  paper. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  here 
the  methods  of  photography  ;  as  they  are  of  a  very 
exact  and  elaborate  nature,  and  must  be  sought  in 
practical  hand-books  ;  but  we  will  look  at  the  nature 
and  value  of  photography,  in  adding  to  the  resources 
of  civilized  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  anything 
which  enters  into  so  varied  a  number  of  interests  ; 
photography  being  availed  of  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
for  the  most  practical  purposes.  That  this  should 
be  the  case  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  re- 
member that  for  the  absolute  reproduction  of  lines 
from  a  fiat  surface,  no  handicraft  equals  the  photo- 
graph ;  while,  beside,  this  perfect  imitation  is  ob- 
tained almost  instantly,  and  of  any  size  that  may 
be  desired,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  pict- 
ures thus  made  can  be  repeated  almost  indefi- 
nitely. We  shall  find,  therefore,  that  photography 
is  widely  used  in  mechanical  work  where  drawing 
by  hand  has  always  been  practised  —  in  making 
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copies  of  plans  and  models,  of  tools  and  instru- 
ments. In  short,  wherever  the  only  thing  needed 
in  the  drawing  is  exact  imitation  it  is  almost  always 
made  nowadays  by  the  sun's  ray,  rather  than  by 
the  hand  of  the  craftsman ;  involving  thus  an  enor- 
mous saving  of  time  and  pains. 

A  notable  example  of  this  is  in  the  use  made  of 
the  photograph  in  wood-cuts.  Before  cutting,  of 
course  the  design  must  be  drawn  with  the  greatest 
nicety  upon  the  block,  and  this  is  now  done  by 
photography  almost  wholly  ;  and  done  without  the 
possibility  of  variation  or  mistake  —  thus  saving 
the  engravers  long  and  tedious  labor  of  a  wholly 
mechanical  nature. 

For  the  reproduction  of  forms  which  are  not  flat, 
or  on  a  flat  surface,  the  photograph  is  of  less  avail 
for  mechanical  uses ;  as  owing  to  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  picture  in 
which  what  is  called  the  drawing  is  preserved  cor- 
rectly. In  photographs  of  buildings  for  example, 
the  lines  will  not  maintain  their  right  relation  ;  and 
in  those  made  from  the  human  figure  the  limbs  are 
seldom  represented  in  true  and  pure  proportion. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  limitations  in  the  power  of 
reproduction  in  the  photograph  ;  and  you  will  all, 
undoubtedly,  recall  examples  of  them.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  how  great  is  our  obligation  to  this  sci- 
ence for  the  pictures  it  affords  of  so  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  Perhaps 
in  no  way  is  the  charm  of  photography  so  much  felt 
as  in  this  direction  ;  because  owing  to  the  tints  of 
stone,  we  feel  less  the  need  of  that  element,  color, 
which  is  alwa}rs  lacking  in  photographic  pictures. 
Photographs  of  monumental  remains,  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome,  of  the  Sphinx  and  of  the  Temple  of 
Thebes,  taken  with  due  regard  to  the  adjustment 
of  light  and  shade,  have  an  intrinsic  value  ;  for 
they  possess  the  accuracy,  which,  in  pictures  such 
as  these,  is  a  first  consideration. 

Very  different  elements  are  involved  in  taking 
photographs  of  landscape  or  of  people.  In  the 
former  so  far  as  any  large  result  is  concerned,  it  is 
prevented  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  air  and 
space.  In  some  instances,  of  course,  very  charm- 
ing bits  of  scenery  are  rendered  by  means  of  the 
camera ;  studies  of  clouds,  of  water  and  of  boats  — 
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all  these  furnish  interesting  subjects  for  such  pict- 
ures, and  when  undertaken  by  students  who  under- 
stand the  laws  of  artistic  arrangement  often  achieve 
much  success,  though  they  must  always  lack  that 
indefinable  and  exquisite  quality  which  sets  the  seal 
of  personal  expression  upon  the  true  Work  of  Art. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Landseer's  regarding  photo- 
graphs of  the  human  countenance,  which  is  fre- 
quently quoted,  to  the  effect  that  it  supplies  "  justice 
without  mercy  ;  "  and  on  this  basis  one  often  hears  it 
said  that  a  "  photograph  must  be  like  a  person,"  to- 
gether with  much  that  is  equally  unintelligent.  For 
let  us  recognize  at  once  the  want  of  truth  in  this  the- 
ory. There  is  no  "  justice  "  in  a  process  which  rep- 
resents the  bare  surface-aspect  of  any  one  ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  clear,  exact  copy  which  the 
camera  makes  of  the  human  face,  has  really  as 
much  likeness  in  it  to  the  true  person  which  lies 
behind  the  superficial  area,  as  is  possessed  by  even 
inferior  portraits  done  by  the  hand  of  an  artist 
who  is  faithfully  endeavoring  to  express  the  inner 
as  well  as  the  outer  man. 

This  leads  one  naturally  to  the  consideration  of 
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recent  investigations  made  by  what  is  called  the 
instantaneous  process ;  and  especially  to  the  pub- 
lished report  of  Mr.  Muybridge  which  is  full  of  in- 
terest. The  first  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
examples  he  has  given  (as  for  instance  in  the  atti- 
tudes assumed  by  a  horse  in  the  act  of  racing,  or 
leaping)  is,  how  very  much  goes  on  in  the  world  of 
moving  objects  which  cannot  be  discerned  by  the 
human  eye.  We  think  we  see  ;  but  we  do  not  be- 
gin to  see  all  there  is  in  the  varied  movements 
which  go  to  make  up  any  one  completed  action, 
unless  it  be  done  with  extreme  slowness.  As  I  say, 
we  all  know  this  to  be  true,  but  we  fail  to  remem- 
ber it.  So  when  Mr.  Muybridge  first  showed  us 
what  a  variety  of  motions  were  involved  in  the  mere 
act  of  taking  up  a  horse's  foot  from  one  spot,  and 
putting  it  down  in  another,  there  were  many  voices 
which  cried  out  that  these  discoveries  would  "  rev- 
olutionize Art !  "  Now  it  is  no  more  true  that  Art  is 
revolutionized  by  the  discoveries  of  the  camera  in 
regard  to  the  complexities  of  movement,  than  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  microscope  in  regard  to  the 
variety  of  forms.    These  discoveries  are  all  of  great 
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interest ;  they  furnish  lessons  of  deep  value  ;  artists 
will  gain  much  from  future  knowledge  in  these  di- 
rections —  but  unless  the  world  takes  to  wearing 
lenses  and  microscopes,  the  human  eye  and  what 
it  sees,  must  be  the  gauge  of  the  visible  universe ; 
and  the  appearance  of  things  to  our  eyes,  not  to 
the  eyes  of  a  bird  or  a  fly,  will  remain  the  standard 
of  vision  by  which  works  of  Art  stand  or  fall.  Let 
us  understand  first  principles  ;  and  not  mistake  the 
facts  of  science  for  the  truths  of  art,  any  more  than 
we  should  mistake  the  symbols  of  language  for  the 
beauties  of  literature. 

For  us  Americans,  by  far  the  greatest  gift  which 
photography  has  made  us,  lies  in  its  bringing  us 
faithful  copies  of  all  the  great  pictures  of  the  world. 
From  the  little  photographic  print,  a  few  inches 
square,  all  the  way  to  the  great  "  carbons,"  almost, 
or  quite,  the  size  of  the  originals,  we  have  a  series 
of  reproductions  in  black-and-white,  of  all  that  has 
been  done  of  merit,  the  earth  over.  For  the  artist 
the  value  of  this  cannot  be  measured  ;  and  for  all 
who  are  interested  may  here  be  found  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Art.     Periods,  schools, 
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individuals,  may  be  studied  in  the  collections  of 
their  works  ;  and  one  may  thus  lay  claim  to  some 
of  those  great  delights  which  heretofore  have  only 
been  obtainable  through  travel  and  research.  One 
cannot  forget  that  the  glory  of  color  is  left  out ; 
but  form  and  composition,  those  great  elements  in 
all  Art  work,  are  preserved  in  these  photographic 
copies.  Equipped  with  this  means  of  culture  young 
people  all  over  our  country  can  begin  to  under- 
stand what  the  message  of  Art  has  been  to  the 
world ;  can  see,  as  one  may  say,  the  evolution  of 
Art,  and  thus  gain  a  clue  to  its  meaning. 


X. 


THE   REPRODUCTIVE   PROCESSES. 

IN  the  last  paper  we  saw  how  a  new  power  for 
the  making  of  pictures  had  come  to  us  at  the 
hand  of  Science.  Slowly,  by  careful  investigation 
and  skilful  reasoning,  by  happy  guessing  as  to  what 
might  be  done  by  scientific  processes,  and  finding 
the  verification  in  new  combinations  of  scientific 
principles,  the  sun's  ray  was  brought  into  the  ser- 
vice of  man  in  yet  another  form  of  usefulness ;  and 
the  photograph  was  the  result.  So  far  so  good. 
But  given  the  pri7iciple  upon  which  photography  was 
based,  and  men's  minds  did  not  cease  to  play  upon 
the  modes  by  which  this  principle  might  be  adjusted 
to  further  and  varying  results.  Among  the  achieve- 
ments of  interest  and  importance  which  followed 
was  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as  the  "  gelatine 

print;"  and  as  this  in  many  forms,  is  a  process 
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almost  universally  used  and  which  furnishes  prob- 
ably more  pictures  of  exact  reproduction  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration  than  any  other,  we  will  look 
a  little  into  the  means  by  which  these  pictures  come 
about. 

The  principle  of  photography,  simply  stated,  is, 
as  you  know,  that  action  of  the  sun  on  a  chemical 
agent  (such  as  collodion)  by  virtue  of  which,  when 
an  image  is  thrown  on  the  plate  where  the  sun's 
ray  strikes,  as  in  the  lights,  the  substance  is  hard- 
ened, so  that  it  will  not  dissolve  ;  while  in  the  darks 
this  substance  remains  unaffected,  and  can  be 
washed  away  by  certain  solutions.  If  when*  the 
"  negative  "  (as  the  result  of  this  process  is  called) 
is  duly  finished,  you  hold  it  up  to  the  light  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  light  places  in  the  original 
image  appear  thick  and  opaque,  while  all  the  darks 
are  transparent ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  called  a  neg- 
ative —  because  it  is  exactly  what  the  picture  was 
not.  But  if,  once  more,  you  lay  this  negative  upon 
a  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  that  is,  paper  rendered 
sensitive  to  the  sun's  action  by  the  use  of  certain 
chemicals,  and  let  the  sunlight  fall  upon  it,  there 
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will  be  printed  upon  the  paper  dark  where  the  neg- 
ative is  light,  and  light  where  it  is  dark,  and  so  the 
true  picture,  or  the  positive,  will  re-appear. 

You  see,  I  doubt  not,  why  this  happens :  the 
transparent  places  in  the  negative  allow  the  sun  to 
pass  freely  through  them,  and  where  the  sun  touches 
the  sensitive  paper,  it  becomes  dark;  while  the 
opaque  spots  hinder  the  passage  of  light,  and  so 
the  paper  which  lies  beneath  them  remains  white. 
Between  these  two  extremes  of  light  and  dark  are 
many  more  delicate  shades  which  are  called  in 
artistic  as  well  as  photographic  language,  "  half- 
toneg,"  and  which  make  the  fineness  and  subtlety 
of  pictures  —  and  with  a  good  negative  these  will 
all  be  carefully  expressed.  The  photograph  or 
print  as  it  is  called,  is  subjected  to  further  chemical 
treatment,  for  the  sake  of  removing  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  paper  —  as  well  as  to  make  the  picture 
permanent;  processes  that  involve  careful  work 
and  much  time  —  after  which  it  must  be  pasted 
upon  another  paper  and  otherwise  finished,  before 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

In  obtaining  pictures  by  the  photographic  pro- 
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cess  thus  briefly  described,  we  shall  find  that  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  prints  can  be  made 
from  one  negative  ;  yet  as  each  one  must  be  made 
separately  and  by  a  delicate  and  rather  complicated 
process,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pictures  gotten  by 
pure  photography  must  always  be  somewhat  expen- 
sive ;  and  the  illustration  of  books  and  magazines 
cannot  by  this  means  be  done  cheaply  —  the  mere 
fact  of  having  to  paste  the  photographs  upon  the 
pages  necessitating  so  much  hand-labor  as  to  make 
serious  cost.  We  shall  see  presently  what  a  differ- 
ence the  heliotype  makes  in  all  these  matters  ;  and 
it  is  time  to  ask  what  the  heliotype  is. 

As  I  have  said,  it  differs  from  the  photograph 
not  in  the  prindple  involved,  but  in  the  application 
of  that  principle.  It  was  found  that  by  the  same 
laws  there  might  be  obtained  not  a  positive  print 
on  paper,  but  something  wrought  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance, and  in  such  a  way  that  a  new  kind  of  print- 
ing might  be  had  from  its  surface  ;  and  this  dis- 
covery perfectly  developed  constitutes  the  helio- 
type, or  sun-printing  process.  The  process  begins, 
as  it  is  generally  practised,  by  making  a  negative, 
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with  the  half-tones  carefully  preserved,  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  delicacy  of  gradation  shall  be  had. 
A  very  thin  sheet  of  gelatine  the  size  of  this  neg- 
ative is  then  slightly  moistened  and  laid  smoothly 
and  firmly  upon  the  glass,  on  the  side  which  holds 
the  picture.  When  it  has  had  time  to  adhere,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  gelatine  at  the  edge  of  the  plate 
it  can  be  stripped  off  the  glass,  bringing  with  it  the 
collodion  in  which  the  negative  was  taken;  and 
there  will  thus  be  had  a  thin  sheet  of  gelatine  on 
one  side,  the  collodion  on  the  other,  and  that 
which  constitutes  the  picture  enclosed,  as  one  may 
say,  between  them.  This  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"  gelatine  negative ; "  and  though  it  is  of  such 
slight  material,  it  is  extremely  durable,  may  be  kept 
a  long  while,  and  sent  about  through  the  mails 
even  ;  for,  as  you  see,  it  is  liable  to  none  of  the 
accidents  which  befall  glass. 

Next  comes  the  preparation  of  the  gelatine  plate. 
For  this  is  taken  gelatine  in  a  liquid  state,  and  care- 
fully poured  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  laid  perfectly 
level  upon  a  tripod  (the  gelatine  must  first  be  sen- 
sitized with  bi-chromate   of   ammonia,  so  that  it 
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will  be  subject  to  the  sun's  action) ;  and  from  its 
surface  every  bubble  or  slightest  particle  must  be 
carefully  removed.  Then  it  is  ajilowed  to  solidify 
and  kept  always  in  a  dark  place,  in  a  temperature 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  degrees.  When  the 
time  comes  to  make  the  positive,  just  as  in  pho- 
tography, the  negative  is  laid  over  the  prepared 
gelatine  just  as  it  is  over  the  sensitive  paper ;  and 
the  sun  works  as  before,  with  this  exception  —  that 
instead  of  making  a  dark  spot  where  it  obtains 
access  to  the  gelatine,  it  produces  the  effect  of 
hardening  it,  so  that  it  becomes  insoluble  in  water. 
Now  what  happens  as  the  result  of  this  ?  On  wash- 
ing the  plate  in  running  water  all  the  dark  places 
remain  firm  and  hard,  all  the  light  places  are  washed 
away,  and  there  remains  upon  the  sheet  of  metal  a 
gelatine  impress  which  is  like  a  very  delicate  print- 
er's block ;  carved  in  the  most  exquisite  manner 
by  the  sun  as  if  with  a  graver. 

Here,  then,  is  the  especial  advantage  of  the  helio- 
type  :  the  power  of%quick  reproduction  directly  upon 
the  required  paper,  printed  with  ink  by  a  press. 

Of  course  you  would  see,  if  you  could  examine 
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for  yourselves,  certain  intrinsic  differences  between 
the  sun's  carving  and  man's  work.  The  little  deli- 
cate ridges  made  by  the  hardened  gelatine  do  not 
hold  as  much  ink  as  an  engraved  surface  ;  while 
the  half-tones  are  produced  by  surfaces  gradually 
fading  into  the  lights,  instead  of  by  varied  lines,  as 
in  engravings  or  etchings  ;  and  both  these  facts  re- 
sult in  giving  the  heliotype  print  a  certain  thinness. 
In  compensation  for  this,  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  modes  of  using  ink  which  are  possible  only 
in  this  process,  and  by  which  unique  and  agreeable 
effects  of  tone  are  obtained.  In  some  of  the  more 
recent  and  important  of  heliotype  reproductions, 
the  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam,  published  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  the  Wide 
Awake  Art  Prints,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  & 
Co.,  we  have  notable  instances  of  what  may  be 
achieved  by  this  method  in  richness  and  refine- 
ment of  effect. 

There  are  many  questions  of  interest  in  regard 
to  the  perfecting  and  finishing  ^f  heliotype  plates 
which  I  have  not  time  for  here  ;  but  which  must  be 
considered  in  a  more  careful  study.     Isinglass,  for 
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instance,  is  used  to  give  a  little  grain  to  the  gela- 
tine, alum  to  render  it  less  brittle  ;  glycerine  to  keep 
it  slightly  soft ;  with  other  substances  all  valuable 
in  making  the  most  of  this  delicate  process.  The 
method  of  preparing  the  plate  for  printing,  and  the 
printing  itself,  is  a  matter  of  nice  adjustment  also. 
And  in  fact  the  whole  method  demands  the  use  of 
chemical  substances  with  scientific  precision ;  while 
at  the  same  time  one  must  remember  in  all  photo- 
graphic work  that  it  cannot  depend  wholly  upon 
rule,  but  requires  beside  precision  a  yet  finer  quality, 
which  vSi  judgment. 

There  are  many  modes  of  varying  the  heliotype 
process  known  by  as  many  names :  as  the  Albertype, 
the  phototype,  etc.,  etc.,  and  most  admirable  among 
them  all  perhaps  the  photogravure.  This  last  con- 
sists in  covering  the  gelatine  positive  by  a  slight 
coating  of  copper,  laid  over  it  by  an  electrotype 
process ;  the  result  of  which  is  to  give  a  somewhat 
richer  and  more  elegant  quality  to  the  printing. 

I  have  given  you  this  account  in  detail  because 
of  the  great  interest  which  must  lie  in  understand- 
ing anything  so  exquisite  as  the  processes  here  de- 
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scribed ;  and  because  of  the  importance  of  helio- 
types  in  the  lists  of  reproductive  work.  You  will 
see  thousands  of  these  sun-pictures,  if  you  look 
for  them  in  books  and  magazines  ;  and  to  know  how 
they  were  produced  will  I  hope  give  you  pleasure. 


XI. 


SPECIAL   PROCESSES. 


WITH  the  last  chapter  we  reached  the  end  of 
the  long  list  of  methods  and  processes 
which  are  in  general  use  for  the  making  of  pictures. 
Not  that,  absolutely,  every  separate  mode  was  de- 
scribed, but  in  the  examples  and  illustrations  given 
they  were  virtually  all  included ;  and  you  may  now 
be  said  to  have  made  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Reproductive  Arts, 
so  far  as  their  relation  to  pictures  is  concerned. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  spoken  of  is 
that  little  corner  of  Art-work,  in  which  here  and 
there  an  artist  seeks  to  express  his  ideas  by  some 
process  hitherto  unknown.  This  may  be  done  for 
two  reasons ;  either  because  under  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances there  may  be  none  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  expression  at  hand,  or  because  of  strong 
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individual  taste  or  feeling,  he  may  invent  a  method 
which  shall  seem  to  him  especially  fit  to  convey  the 
thought  which  he  has  in  mind.  The  first  of  these 
reasons  has  often  accounted  for  early  work  done 
by  men  who  felt  the  pressure  of  the  Art-impulse 
within  them,  long  before  they  could  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  art.  The  roughest 
of  tools  and  the  rawest  of  materials  were  availed 
of  for  work  which  was  done  under  the  necessity  for 
showing  in  tangible  form  what  was  felt ;  and  it  may 
be  that  pictures  made  in  this  way  would  have  often 
the  charm  of  picturesque  or  vivid  statement  of  real 
feeling — a  thing  which  appeals  always  to  human 
interest. 

For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  processes  as 
such  have  no  value  ;  it  is  only  as  they  supply  fit  and 
adequate  means  for  the  complete  expression  of  the 
artist's  conception,  that  they  are  of  worth.  Thus  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  as  in  speaking  a  gesture 
will  take  the  place  of  words  —  will  indeed  say 
more  than  any  words  could  say  —  so  a  really  great 
artistic  idea  may  be  made  visible  by  some  rude 
symbol.     But  what  is  done  under  the  pressure  of 
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circumstance  in  one  way,  will  be  done  in  quite 
another  way  when  well-appointed  means  allow. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  truly  great  artists 
have  always  been  the  most  eager  to  obtain  aca- 
demic training,  and  have  won  their  laurels,  not  by 
the  invention  of  new  processes,  but  by  achieving 
new  and  greater  results  while  using  traditional 
means.  In  Art,  as  in  everything  else  that  is  worth 
doing,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success,  but  those 
who  happily  arrive  at  the  goal  will  have  made  their 
way  there  through  the  highway  of  knowledge, 
wherein  is  found  all  that  has  been  known  before ; 
the  result  that  is  of  experience,  without  which  one 
is  poor  instead  of  rich. 

But  apart  from  all  this  come,  as  was  said  above, 
occasional  expressions  of  individual  feeling  in  a 
peculiar  process  —  with  a  result  which  is  interest- 
ing because  it  is  curious  or  unique,  rather  than 
because  it  possesses  permanent  artistic  value.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
of  these  processes,  in  modern  days,  is  that  of  draw- 
ing on  wood  with  a  hot  iron  (otherwise  known  as 
"  poker-pictures  ").     The  lines  are  burnt  upon  the 
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wood,  and  produce  the  effect  when  varnished,  of  a 
painting  in  glazed  oils,  such  as  bitumen  or  mummy — 
the  color  of  the  burnt  line  being  a  rich  brown  upon 
the  soft  creamy  tone  of  the  wood.  The  late  Mr.  Ball 
Hughes  made  many  pictures  in  this  manner,  pro- 
ducing varied  effects  by  the  skilful  use  of  his  iron 
rod. 

A  very  charming  process  has  recently  been  used 
—  especially  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Walker,  and  carried  by 
him  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection^called  the  Mon- 
otype process.  This  consists  in  painting  upon  a 
metal  plate  in  transparent  color,  such  as  asphalt ; 
and  as  with  a  brush  one  can  work  very  freely  and 
rapidly  in  the  flowing  color  upon  the  hard  surface, 
one  may  in  this  way  obtain  quick  sketches  from 
nature.  In  fact  in  working  thus  one  uses  not  only 
a  brush,  but  one's  fingers,  a  stick,  whatever  can  be 
of  service  to  produce  a  vigorous  transcript.  Then 
with  the  plate  thus  prepared  one  finds  unexpect- 
edly that  it  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
printing;  for  before  the  asphalt  has  a  chance  to 
dry,  it  may  be  put  in  a  press,  just  as  if  it  were  an 
inked  etching-plate,  and  the  paint,  which  takes  the 
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place  of  the  ink,  will  be  transferred  to  the  paper. 
The  impression  thus  made  will  not  be  quite  like 
anything  else ;  but  resembles  a  very  rich  sepia 
drawing,  with  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  woodcut 
also. 

The  name  of  this  process  comes  from  the  fact 
that  of  course  each  plate  makes  but  a  single  print ; 
as  all  the  asphalt  on  the  paper  is  transferred,  in  the 
first  impression,  to  the  paper.  This  method  may 
be  regarded,  in  brief,  as  a  very  free  and  rapid  way 
of  making  a  drawing  on  a  surface  which  being  hard 
is  not  injured  as  paper  would  be  by  scraping  out 
or  rubbing  off,  at  the  same  time  that  we  may  obtain 
great  variety  and  great  delicacy  of  drawing.  Most 
artists  find  it  valuable  to  become  slightly  acquainted 
with  all  these  modes  of  work ;  and  most  artists  also 
have  special  ways  of  their  own  of  occasionally 
making  pictures,  which  would  be  interesting  to 
study  if  there  were  more  time. 

Our  subject  does  not  technically  include  one 
large  and  beautiful  department  of  Art-work — that  of 
Decoration.  Yet  before  our  talks  end,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  regarding  this  subject,  for  it  is  one 
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which  deeply  concerns  us  and  our  most  immediate 
surroundings. 

Broadly  speaking,  decoration  consists  in  all  those 
forms  of  ornament  which  are  applied  to  the  inside 
and  outside  of  buildings,  and  to  articles  of  use  and 
beauty.  A  picture — using  this  term  to  describe 
an  ideal  work  of  Art  —  being  a  thing  in  itself,  could 
not  be  painted  as  decoration  only ;  for  decoration 
is  an  adaptation  of  beautiful  forms  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  dimension  or  of  utility ;  and  in  order  to 
give  the  quality  to  the  work,  which  this  limitation  in- 
volves, decoration  always  has  an  element  in  it  of 
what  is  called  conventionality.  Now  this  element  is 
not  quite  easy  to  define  ;  yet  since  all  really  good 
decoration  demands  the  knowledge  and  use  of  con- 
vention, it  is  worth  giving  some  pains  to  its  right 
understanding.  Conventionality  means  much  the 
same  thing  in  Art  that  it  does  in  other  directions ; 
so  far,  that  is,'as  its  principles  are  concerned, 
requiring  the  subordination  of  one  thing  to  another 
for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  For  example,  in  military 
affairs,  when  a  man  becomes  a  soldier,  then  cer- 
tain matters  of  discipline  are  found  to  be  neces- 
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sary.  Restraint  and  co?iformity  are  essential,  in 
order  that  the  army,  of  which  each  soldier  is  a  part, 
may  be  efficient.  A  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, might  be  called  a  conventional  expression 
of  a  man ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is 
necessary  that  he  relinquish  the  freedom  of  his 
action  in  many  ways,  and  live  under  the  restrictions 
of  military  discipline.  He  wears  a  uniform;  he 
moves  his  legs  and  arms  in  a  prescribed  way,  he 
eats  and  sleeps  by  rule  —  in  short  he  conforms 
himself  to  military  life. 

Thus  also  it  is,  though  with  a  different  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  in  Conventional  Art.  When 
an  artist  wishes  to  do  decorative  work,  he  goes  to 
the  world  of  nature  to  find  the  primary  forms  of 
beauty  —  plant  and  flower  and  tree  forms,  or  forms 
of  animal  or  human  life.  But  if  he  would  avail 
himself  of  these  what  must  he  do  ?  Shall  he  imi- 
tate flowers  and  leaves  exactly,  for  the  purpose  of 
decoration  ?  No ;  because  if  they  are  to  occupy 
the  relation  of  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  native  freedom 
of  those  forms  is  unadapted  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  new  conditions.     There  would  be  a  manifest 
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want  of  fitness  in  putting  the  actual  flowers  in  such 
a  place.  We  must  therefore  restrain  the  natural 
forms  in  the  design  and  make  them  conform  to  the 
main  idea  of  which  they  are  now  to  form  a  part. 

But  just  as  the  man  in  becoming  a  soldier  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  man,  so  in  adapting  the  forms  of 
nature  to  decorative  purposes,  the  artist  must/o/- 
low  the  laws  of  those  forms,  and  be  guided  in  the 
use  of  them  by  their  principal  attributes.  To  make 
a  conventional  lily,  one  must,  at  all  events,  repre- 
sent the  stem  as  long  and  slender  ;  the  petals  long 
and  curving,  the  leaves  pointed  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  flower  might  be  more  symmetrical,  the 
arrangement  more  monotonous,  than  in  nature ; 
repeating  itself  for  instance  at  regular  intervals, 
instead  of  growing  with  the  confusion  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  garden.  That  is,  the  use  of  the  lily- 
forms  must  be  according  to  the  new  conditions. 

There  are  many  ways  of  introducing  the  conven- 
tional element  into  decoration ;  methods  by  which 
what  might  be  called  an  abstract  expression  of 
nature  may  be  made.  It  may  be  as  in  Japanese 
decoration  which  is  largely  expressed  by  the  omis- 
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sion  of  modelling,  everything  being  done  in  a  flat 
surface,  or  perhaps  without  light  and  shade  —  and 
in  other  modes  too  various  or  too  subtle  to  be 
described  here.  But  I  trust  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  you  the  clue  to  a  subject  which  is  as  inter- 
esting as  it  is  important.  To-day  in  our  own  country 
we  are  surrounded  in  all  directions  by  much  bad 
ornament.  This  is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
a  want  of  knowledge  which  has  prevented  the  use  of 
good  conventional  forms  ;  and  a  want  of  sentiment 
which  has  allowed  machinery  to  attempt  what  only 
the  human  hand,  as  expressing  the  human  love  of 
beauty,  could  produce.  But  this  state  of  things 
improves  steadily,  as  the  principles  of  Art  get  their 
true  place  in  the  appreciation  of  thoughtful  people. 
And  the  fundamental  thing  in  decoration  is,  as  in 
everything  else  which  has  a  real  place  in  the  world 
of  nature  or  of  Art,  that  it  should  mean  somethings 
and  make  that  meaning  apparent.  Before  this 
standard  what  would  become  of  those  tangled 
nonentities,  those  elaborate  jumbles  which  now 
alas  !  are  perpetrated  in  the  much-abused  name  of 
Decorative  Art  1 
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IN  the  making  of  a  picture,  the  artist  thinks  of 
nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  an  idea  which  is 
in  his  mind,  and  which  is  to  be  brought  out  in  tan- 
gible form.  He  dreams,  and  strives  to  make  his 
dream  plain ;  is  absorbed  in  this  struggle,  and,  if 
he  be  a  true  artist,  thinks  only  of  his  work,  of  the 
idea  which  he  has  set  himself  to  express.  It  is 
when  the  picture  is  finished,  that  he  realizes  that 
in  a  certain  sense  every  artist  paints  his  picture 
for  the  world,  for  the  people  who  are  about  him, 
and  that  he  needs  an  opportunity  to  put  it  where 
it  may  be  seen ;  in  short  that  the  work  which  he 
has  done  will  fulfil  itself  when  it  is  felt  and  under- 
stood and  loved  by  others.  This  truth  may  be- 
stated  as  a  general  principle ;  for  from  our  point 
of  view  at  least,  we  may  say  that  all  noble  work 
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well  done  has  for  its  issue  the  good  and  the  happi- 
ness of  other  people.  For  however  much  pains  or 
study  may  be  bestowed  for  the  pure  love  of  knowl- 
edge, the  gain  which  comes  from  it  is  public  prop- 
erty and  promotes  public  welfare.  And  as  this  is 
true  generally,  so  is  it  specially  true  of  all  Art- 
work —  for  it  fosters  an  instinct  which  is  well-nigh 
universal  —  an  instinct  to  which  the  artist  ministers, 
from  which  he  receives  an  acknowledgment  that 
sets  a  seal  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  his  labor. 
Pictures  which  nobody  wants  nor  cares  for  (sooner 
or  later)  are  proved  to  be  out  of  the  broad  high- 
way of  acknowledged  human  need;  though  they 
may  have  some  intrinsic  worth  for  special  students 
or  lovers  of  Art,  as  witnessing  to  individual  ideas 
or  methods.  But  in  the  main,  public  criticism 
decides  the  fate  of  Art-work  with  a  close  approach 
to  justice. 

You  will  remember  that  I  am  speaking  broadly ; 
paying  no  heed  to  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  say- 
ing nothing  of  local  ignorance,  nothing  of  per- 
verted and  passing  fancie^^among  uncultivated 
committees,  nothing  of  that  dangerous  half-knowl- 
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edge  among  our  own  people  which  enables  them  to 
know  often  when  a  thing  is  good,  but  does  not 
warn  them  against  what  is  bad ;  of  all  this  I  do 
not  here  propose  to  speak  —  I  only  dwell  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  necessity  of  a  public  to  the  artist ; 
upon  the  need  that  exists  for  his  coming  into  quick 
and  vital  relation  with  the  thoughts  and  desires  for 
aesthetic  impulses  which  lie  around  him,  and  out 
of  which  is  shaped  a  criticism  of  the  work  he  does. 
From  this  criticism  the  artist  learns  two  things ; 
first,  of  what  worth  his  ideas  are  to  his  contempo- 
raries, the  men  and  women  of  his  generation ;  and 
secondly,  how  much  or  how  little  his  method  of 
expressing  these  ideas  is  understood.  We  see 
then  how  essential  it  is  that  there  should  be  easy 
and  practical  ways  in  which  the  painters  and  the 
public  should  be  brought  together,  and  there  are 
indeed  many  opportunities  given  for  this  inter- 
course. In  the  first  place  artists  often  receive 
visitors  at  their  studios;  as  the  studio  comprises 
some  of  the  qualities  of  both  a  workshop  and  a 
home,  it  is  there  that  one  is  at  home  with  his  ideas 
and  his  aspirations,  and  there  accordingly  that  one 
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welcomes  friends  and  critics.  To  the  studios  go 
also  many  strangers  who  may  wish  to  buy  pictures, 
and  who  find  it  more  interesting  and  more  direct 
to  treat  with  the  artist  himself,  rather  than  with 
those  who  deal  in  pictures.  Here  may  be  seen 
work  in  all  its  stages ;  studies  and  sketches,  hints 
and  memory  notes,  together  with  those  numberless' 
suggestions  which  go  to  make  up  an  artist's  work- 
ing capital ;  and  which  never  fail  to  have  a  special 
interest  for  the  public  eye.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  intercourse  is  of  great  value 
both  for  artists  and  patrons  alike  ;  the  latter  find- 
ing the  benefit  of  coming  into  nearer  and  more 
intelligent  relation  with  the  methods  of  Art-work ; 
while  the  former  gains  in  coming  into  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  world ;  a  world  which  often  seems 
strange  and  far  away  to  those  who  live  within 
studio  walls.  Perhaps  there  are  some  disadvan- 
tages ;  some  of  them  may  lie  in  what  often  hap- 
pens in  the  ordering  of  a  picture  repeated.  This 
practice  has  prevailed  from  the  Greek  times  till 
now ;  yet  it  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate.  A 
really  beautiful  work  of  Art  cannot  be  repeated ; 
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the  nature  of  things  prevents  this  ;  and  it  is  surely 
better  to  trust  the  artist  to  work  from  a  fresh 
motive,  than  to  demand  from  him  so  stale  a  thing 
as  to  try  and  repeat  an  old  one.  So  much  for  see- 
ing pictures  in  studios ;  but  there  are  many  other 
means  of  seeing  them,  beginning  with  those  shops 
where  dealers  make  a  special  object  of  exhibiting 
modern  work.  Here  everything  is  done  to  make 
it  easy  for  patrons  and  amateurs  to  become  famil- 
iar with  Contemporary  Art.  There  is  generally  a 
special  room  or  gallery  in  which  pictures  are  con- 
stantly open  to  view ;  there  are  public  and  private 
sales ;  and  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  keep  one's 
self  informed  of  what  is  done  in  these  directions. 
If  an  artist  desires  to  have  a  special  exhibition,  he 
can  make  very  good  terms  with  the  dealers ;  ar- 
ranging, perhaps,  to  take  his  gallery  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  and  then  having  not  only  a  good 
place  for  showing  his  works,  but  careful  attention 
paid  to  all  necessary  business  matters,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  percentage  on  sales.  This  commis- 
sion is  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  there  is  especial  courtesy  and  consid- 
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eration  shown  to  artists  by  picture-dealers  in  this 
country.  Very  often  poor  students  have  received 
their  first  encouragement  in  the  confidence  shown 
them  in  their  difficult  years  of  artistic  endeavor ; 
and  sometimes  an  artist  has  found  means  to  study 
abroad  by  virtue  of  a  generous  compact  made 
with  him  by  a  picture-dealer;  wherein  the  student 
agrees  that  whatever  work  he  does  shall  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  dealer ;  while  the  latter 
furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  without  responsibility,  save  as  to  his 
Art. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whatever  is  exhibited  in  the 
shop  becomes  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  so  will  be  spoken  and  written  of,  thus 
establishing  a  certain  amount  of  criticism,  and  if 
this  be  good  criticism,  there  is  just  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  artist.  But  a  yet  fuller  chance  for 
this  combes  in  connection  with  those  exhibitions 
which  are  held  in  the  galleries  of  art  museums  and 
clubs ;  a  form  of  introduction  now  almost  univer- 
sally practised.  In  all  our  large  cities  spring  and 
fall  exhibitions  occur  under  the  patronage  of  those 
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who  are  fitted  to  conduct  such  matters,  and  by 
methods  which  involve  the  strictest  impartiality. 
Almost  always  affairs  of  this  sort  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  management,  which  asks  artists, 
whether  by  special  or  general  invitation,  to  con- 
tribute one  or  more  works.  The  pictures  are  sent 
at  a  certain  date,  and  are  in  most  cases  submitted 
to  a  jury,  who  pass  upon  their  merits,  and  reject 
or  accept  them  according  to  an  agreed  standard 
of  excellence.  The  pictures  which  pass  this 
scrutiny  are  duly  catalogued,  and  hung  according 
to  the  discretion  of  this  jury.  Among  the  advan- 
tages to  an  artist  in  the  public  exhibition  of  his 
work  must  be  reckoned  the  chance  to  see  it  him- 
self in  this  new  perspective  which  makes  it  almost 
possible  to  look  at  it  and  judge  it  as  if  it  were  the 
work  of  another.  Freed  from  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings, one  sees  the  work  of  one's  head  and 
hands  more  as  it  really  is ;  less  as  one  fancied  or 
hoped  it  might  be,  and  so,  often  learns  a  lesson  of 
painful  value. 

After  this  criticism  by  one's  self,  comes  that  of 
others ;   often  very  futile  to  be  sure,  because  in 
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this  country  there  is  so  much  opinion  and  so  little 
real  knowledge  in  matters  of  Art.  But  even  this 
is  not  without  its  value.  At  these  exhibitions  a 
chance  is  given  to  make  sales  ;  and  much  practical 
result  is  gained  in  this  way ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  exhibitions  involve  a  good  deal  of  Art,  and 
—  especially  to  non-resident  artists,  some  risk.  A 
picture  must  be  well  framed,  for  its  own  sake,  and 
because  the  rules  of  galleries  demand  it ;  and  this, 
together  with  boxing  and  carriage  fees,  and  the  in- 
jury that  often  comes  from  handling  and  so  on, 
make  a  bill  which  the  poor  artist  often  finds  it  hard 
indeed  to  pay,  especially  if  his  picture  has  been 
"  skied"  on  the  walls  !  This  expense  and  danger 
to  one's  pictures  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  no 
arrangement  has  yet  been  made  for  the  transfer 
of  stated  exhibitions  as  a  whole  from  city  to  city. 
If  this  were  done,  much  would  be  saved  in  every 
way ;  of  time,  money  and  pains ;  while  the  public 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  seeing  the  best 
of  each  artist's  work.  Properly  managed  these 
exhibitions  might  be  made  to  do  great  service, 
furnishing  in  various  cities  a  gallery  of  pictures 
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which  might  be  judged  by  higher  standards  than 
is  now  possible.  An  effort  to  bring  about  some 
such  plan  as  this  has  been  made  lately  in  New 
York;  and  indeed  so  much  interest  attaches  to 
the  question  in  all  our  communities,  that  we  are 
sure  soon  to  see  improvement. 

Of  late  also,  the  offering  of  prizes  for  pictures 
has  been  much  practised ;  either  in  the  shape  of 
buying  such  works  as  are  selected  by  a  jury  (after 
the  manner  of  the  French  Government),  or  else 
in  giving  sums  of  money  or  medals  for  what  is 
judged  to  be  the  best  work.  There  are  certain 
disadvantages  in  the  prize  system,  as  is  often  said ; 
yet  in  the  main  it  has  been  found  to  provide  a 
worthy  stimulus  having  often  the  effect  of  making 
the  artist  feel  a  sympathetic  regard  and  apprecia- 
tion among  those  who  know  the  truths  of  Art,  and 
are  willing  to  testify  to  good  work.  Soon  it  may 
be  hoped  that  prizes  will  be  offered  in  the  shape 
of  scholarships  also,  which  will  give  leave  to  pursue 
foreign  study  and  travel,  as  well  as  to  find  in 
Europe  those  more  indirect  advantages  of  which  all 
students  stand  in  need. 
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With  this  description  of  the  way  in  which  pictures 
are  finally  brought  to  public  notice,  our  little  series 
of  talks  must  end.  Yet  I  hope  that  my  young 
readers  will  not  fail  to  go  on  with  more  careful 
and  continuous  study  of  the  making  of  pictures ; 
finding  that  delight  and  refreshment  which  comes 
from  understanding  the  language  in  which  Art 
speaks.  There  are  but  a  few  great  voices  in  the 
world ;  but  among  these  mighty  ones  is  the  voice 
of  Beauty, 
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cloth,  illustrated,  introduction  price,  $1.00. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE  NATURAL  ARITHMETIC.    By  Z.  Eich- 

ARDS,  A.  M.     Introduction  price,  32  cents. 

GRADED  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES.    By  W. 

H.  ElCHARDSON. 

Pakt  I.    For  Second  and  Third  Reader  Classes. 
Part  II.     For  Intermediate  Classes. 
Part  III.    For  Fourth  Reader  Classes. 
"  The  exercises  laid  out  for  one  year  cover  most  of 
the   facts  of  the   language;    a  pupil  leaving  school 
after  having  completed  only  a  year  of  this  work  will 
have  learned,  by  practice,  the  most  essential  part  of 
English  grammar."    Introduction  price  of  each,  Sets. 

THE  TONIC  SOL-FA  MUSIC  COURSE  FOR 
SCHOOLS.  By  Daniel  Batchellor  and  Thomas 
Charmbury.  The  Course  consists  of  a  series  of  four 
books  in  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Notation,  and  Supplements 
with  corresponding  exercises  in  the  Staff  Notation. 
There  is  also  a  Manual  for  teachers,  and  Modulators 
for  class  use.  Price  of  the  several  books,  12  cents 
each.  Introduction  price  of  Step  Modulator,  20 
cents. 

BOUQUET  OF  SONG.  Edited  by  Daniel  Batchel- 
lor. A  graded  course  of  singing  in  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
notation,  for  the  use  of  classes,  beginning  with  the 
first  step,  and  extending  into  the  sixth  step.  Intro- 
duction price,  20  cents. 

OUTLINES   OF  MAP  DRAWING.    By  F.  E. 

Bangs.  May  be  used  in  connection  with  any  series 
of  Geographies.  Is  used  successfully  in  primary  and 
intermediate  grades  in  various  New  England  cities. 
Introduction  price,  25  cents. 


The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  and  Boston. 

TEACHERS'  BOOKS. 

1000  WAYS  OP  1000  TEACHERS.    One  of 

the  most  popular  of  the  many  books  of  methods, 
because  everything  in  it  is  practical.  There  is  variety 
of  method  for  all  work  of  the  schoolroom,  furnished 
in  the  most  concise  form  by  the  best  teachers,  nearly 
1000  in  number.     Price,  fl.OO. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS  of  Descriptive  Geography, 
United  States  History,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Pysiol- 
ogy  and  Hygiene,  Physical  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar and  Penmanship.  For  use  in  Common  Schools, 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes.  By  George 
S.  Wedgwood.    Price,  50  cents. 

GRXJBE'S  METHOD.  By  E.  Louis  Soldan.  The 
first  and  only  complete  exposition  of  this  popular 
method  of  teaching  elementary  arithmetic  published 
in  America.    Price,  30  cents. 

RULES  AND  HINTS  ON  THE  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  OP  TBACHINa.  By 
DuAi<fE  Doty.    Price,  10  cents. 

LESSONS  ON  COLOR  IN  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS.  By  Lucretia  Crocker,  one  of  the 
Supervisors  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  This 
plan  for  Color-Lessons  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  the  Boston  Primary  Schools,  and  adopted 
by  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  ordered  used 
in  all  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  city.    Price,  30  cts. 

LATIN   IN  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    An 

Affirmative  Argument.  By  E.  H.  Ely.  Contains 
valuable  hints  for  those  who  wish  to  defend  the  study 
of  Latin  in  the  public  schools.     Price,  15  cents. 
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